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A Revolution m 
Artificial Silk 

Spinning Rayon Soft and Warm 

REMARKABLE CHAPTER OF INDUSTRY 

hat we call artificial silk, now They arc carded, which means that a 
known to the trade as Rayon, has machine combs them out so that the}? 
taken a new and revolutionary turn. lie parallel with each other. Then they 
This is the production of a spun yarn, are twisted together, just as is done with 
which is entirely different from the cotton. Spinning is a long process which 
raj’on filament, although rayon is itself gradual^ reduces a rope of soft fibre 
so wonderful. To understand this let us to a thin strong thread. Then the thread 
very briefly recall how rayon is made. is wound ready for the weaver. 

.First, wood is pulped, chemically. What, then, is the result of all this 
treated, and changed into cellulose in the trouble ? What lias been gained by 
form of thin .sheets looking like card- cutting up yarn and then spinning it 
board. Second, the cellulose sheets arc again into yam ? 
dissolved in caustic soda, becoming Staple Fibre or Spun Rayon 
wliat is called alkali cellulose, finely The result of the spinning is a yarn 
pulverised. Third, the crumbs of alkali known to thc trade as staplc Fibrc> 

cellulose aic tieatcd with carbon bi- This Staple Fibre is entirely different 
sulphide, when they become cellulose f rom ordinary rayon. It looks different; 
xanthatc. Fourth, thc cellulose xanthatc ^ f ce ] s different; it is warmer; it has 
is dissolved in a solution of water and many new uses. Staple Fibre is as 
caustic soda, when it becomes what is different from ordinary rayon as wool is 
1 called viscose, a substance of thc appear- f rom co tton. Courtaulds, our biggest 
a nee and consistency of honey. rayon producers, call it Spun Rayon. 

Then the viscose is pressed through A vast number of new fabrics are made 
tiny platinum jets into jm acid bath j rom Staple Fibre alone or by mixing it 
which causes the thin streams to coagu- with cotton or woo l. Added to wool# it 
late into threads. These threads or fibies inakes a garment that does not shrink 
are ordinary rayon yarn. and cheaper than an all-wool garment; 

A ContinuouS'Filament it is even being woven into cloths for 

For long thc rayon manufacturers men's garments; and it produces most 
- were content with an unspun yarn made beautiful effects for the weaver, 
in this or some similar way. Indeed, on Spun rayon sheets and blankets are 
thc face of it, what could be better than very good. The sheet is better than a 
a process producing a long continuous cotton or linen sheet in every way, for 
filament which needed no spinning , it is silky and warm to the touch, like 

All the natural fibres, whether silk, wool. It wears well and is not dear to buy. 
cotton, linen, or wool, have to be spun No wonder that this new material is 
into long lengths for thc weaver, because going ahead by leaps and bounds. Here 
they are naturally formed in short lengths, thc iwoduction reached 26 million pounds 
But recently someone in the trade weight last 3 ? ear, but abroad much bigger 
asked himself,'What would happen if wc figures arc recorded, German} 7 , Ital} 7 , 
spun the rayon filament ? Thc experi- Japan, and America are big producers, 
ment was tried, with remarkable results. A great advantage of the man-made 
The work involves chopping up the long textile fibres, of which there arc now 
rayon yarn into short bits, and starting many varieties, is that they arc uniform 
over again to make a spun } 7 arn out of in qualit} 7 and that there is good hope of 
what lmd already been a continuous yarn! producing them from waste products. 
Imagine thc long filaments of artificial Straw may altogether displace wood as 
silk chopped up into short lengths. These a basis of cellulose, a desirable thing 
short lengths arc treated in a spinning when we consider thc shrinkage of the 
mill just as though they were cotton, world's forests. 

Across the Sea in a Bottle 

A bottle has made two friends in bvo bobbing up and down in the water, and 
countries. then went home. 

Jack Elliott, who is 12 and lives in One day not very long ago Jack 
Northumberland, thought one Ma}' day received a letter from Germany, and to 
in 1937 that he Would write a note and his surprise found that he had made 
send it on a journey. He and his friend friends with Heins Elasen, a German bo} 7 
George Proudlock, who is two years at Oldenburg. Heins had picked up the 
older, wrote a letter asking anyone who bottle on the seashore on November 20, 
found it to reply to Jack at Chopping ton. and wrote that as he was to learn English 
The}' put the message in a bottle and he hoped Jack would write to him, and 
flung it into thc North Sea, watched it that thc\ 7 might become friends. 



They Were Gentlemen 

The Lady Doctor and the Bandits 


A story told by Dr Agnes Edmonds, once low cry -from 011c of thc boatmen ; the 
head of a hospital at Chungking in China, bandits were coming, three of them, 
illustrates how successfully the better part of “Captain I. Put the gang-plank down ; 
rough natures may sometimes be appealed to. r m going ashore ! " Miss Miller cried. 
Speaking of a river journey she made with He started to. expostulate, but she 
another woman, Dr Edmonds tells this story. j umpe d to the dock and, as the bandits 
s our boat crept along tlic river approached, bowed low. The leader 
toward Chengtu wc became con- looked puzzled, then returned her bow. 
scious that the boatmen wore rowing in “Thank you, gentlemen," she said, 
dead silence instead of chanting their smiling. “ Thank } 7 ou for coming! " 
songs ; that thc captain was peering The outlaws looked at her, bewildered, 
anxiously into the thickets alongshore; " Wc had heard there were bandits in 

that even the little river clocks, normally this country," Miss Miller went on, " anti 
so lively, were almost deserted. Wc asked we have been very frightened. Now wc 
what it meant, and finally thc captain know we are safe, and wc thank 3^011 for 
admitted the truth. Bandits had been coming to protect us." 
killing and robbing in the district. The}' The leader turned to his companions 
knew we were on board and had been with a wide grin; they grinned also, 
following for hours along the shore. “ We are gentlemen, as you liavc 

Miss Miller and I, two white women, said," lie replied, “ Have no fear. We 
would be a choice prize. Half sick with will stand guard and you will be safe.” 
apprehension wc saw thc pier just ahead. All night they sat beside thc boat with 
As wc made fast thc boatmen adjusted their guns across their knees, and in the 
their long knives and thc captain morning wc went on our way, leaving 
brought out a shotgun. Then I heard a them bowing and grinning on the pier. 
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Biggest Election 
Ever Known 

Ninety Millions Vote 
One Way 

TOO COLD FOR THE NORTH 
POLE MAN 

Apathy was absent from the Russian 
General Election. It was not allowed. 

This was the first Soviet General 
Election, and the voters made the most 
of it. Demonstrations with bands and 
banners and community singing of the 
Internationale arc all in the Soviet 
voter's daily work. But this free elec¬ 
tion was as good as a holiday. 

At five o'clock in the morning the 
workers were for mi tig up in queues to 
cast their papers in the ballot boxes; and 
for 18 hours the good work went on. 
All over the Soviet Union the voting 
papers were falling like snow into the 
boxes at an average rate of 2000 a 
second, till by midnight of the voting 
day over 90 million votes had been cast, 
less than four per cent of the electors 
failing to vote. 

We may guess that, unlike elections 
in our own democratic country, where 
the loser usually attributes his defeat 
to the apathy of the electors,' this Soviet 
election was an unusually popular one 
because hardly anyone missed it. 

The Marching Millions 

• The Polar scientists on their floe, 
wherever it may be, were not left out, 
because, though they could not record 
their votes by secret ballot over the 
wireless, one of them was a candidate. 
To crown all, secretive Stalin emerged 
from his usual retirement to address, the 
electors in person, with a few carefully- 
chosen words about the sharks of 
capitalism, and the need for keeping an 
eye on those they were voting for. 

Four hours after the announcement 
that all the 1143 candidates for the 
Supreme Council had been elected there 
was a remarkable scene in Moscow. 
Though darkness had fallen and a snow¬ 
storm was raging, nearly 2,000,000 men 
and women from every factory and 
workshop in the city and its suburbs 
inarched in a procession past Lenin's 
tomb. There were bands and banners, 
while searchlights flooded the scene with 
light and loudspeakers with slogans. 

These workers declared they did not 
feel the bitter cold with a wind so keen 
that Professor Schmidt, recently back 
from Jthc North Pole, was seen slapping 
his sides and stamping his feet as ' he 
watched the extraordinary spectacle. • 
This demonstration appears to have 
been organised at an hour's notice. 

Celluloid Again 

We taka these two items from one day’s 
papers, two London papers of December 11. 

Ann Wise, the little daughter of Mr 
and Mrs Wise of Bracknell, died in 
Windsor Hospital from burns. She was 
14 months old and was playing in front 
of the fire with her celluloid doll when 
the doll burst into flames, and little Ann 
paid for-her toy with her life. , 

A child was playing with a celluloid 
toy at a house in Half-Moon Street, 
Piccadilly, when the toy caught fire, 
and within ten minutes flames had shot 
up from the basement and were halfway 
across the street. Forty firemen were 
soon on the scene and the fire was put out. 

Delivering the Goods 

Was ever a more dramatic delivery 
of goods than that in the Yorkshire 
village of Barnaby Moor the other day ? 
The goods were sent by coalmine I 
The tiny hamlet has no shops, and 
as the roads were impassable food was 
sent in pit trucks down a 500-feet shaft,. 
taken a mile through the mine workings, 
and finally brought to the surface up 
the shaft at the marooned village. 


17 Men in a Jungle 

Shipwrecked Sailors on 
a Lonely Island 

This is the story of. 1 7 men who go down to 
the sea in ships. They were on the Nollington 
Court, which had a hole pierced into it by 
some submerged object off Turks Island in 
the Bahamas. The survivors were landed at 
Avonmouth in good time for Christmas. It 
is Second Oflicer Martyn, of the Nollington 
Court, who tells this story. 

We struck something at about five 
o’clock in the evening and sent out an 
SOS. The Cliagres answered us and 
took off eighteen of the crew. Seventeen 
of us were left on board. 

At about two the next morning we 
discovered we were drifting towards a 
high range of cliffs on 'Tortuga Island, 
in the West Indies. It was pitch dark, 
and as the ship bore helplessly down 
on the rocks we thought our last 
moment had come. Suddenly Captain 
Ford saw a small overhanging ledge. 
By an amazing chance the ship crashed 
at this point and he called all hands to 
run out a wooden ladder. Along this 
wc scrambled over to the cliffs ; the 
ladder broke and wc had to hold it 


New Year Resolution 

introduce the C N to at least 
one friend who is not already 
a reader; or to post it every week 
to some lonely child. 


together with a man at each cncl. The 
captain was the last to leave the ship, 
and there was no one to hold the ladder 
at his end. As he reached the rocks 
the ladder collapsed into the sea. 

Wc had saved our lives, but we found 
that our troubles had only begun. The 
island was uninhabited, and we struggled 
through dense jungle, walking for 
twelve miles before we found a light-' 
house, where there was no keeper. We 
were half-naked by the time we reached 
it and our shoes had been torn to 
ribbons by pinnacles of rock, Wc tried 
to signal for help from the lighthouse 
and were 36 hours without food and 
water before a tug found us. She came 
in close to land and we jumped into 
the sea and she hauled us on board and 
took us to Jamaica. 

Undoubtedly we owe our lives to the 
captain's coolness and bravery. 

FREE BOOKS FOR G N 
READERS 

Winners of Tokens 

The Editor has received a large 
number of letters asking for Book Tokens 
to buy books, and he will award one 
Token a week for the next fcw.months. 

So far three Book Tokens have been 
awarded to ; 

Ian Russell, Edinburgh. 

Muriel May Ludlam, Heaton Norris, Stockport. 

P. P.Questier, Worcester College for the Blind. 

The books asked for are : 

The Worst Journey in the World (Chatto 
& Wind us), 7 $ 6d. . 

The Children’s Bible (IIodder& Stoughton), 
7s 6d. 

Black Beaut3', in Braille, 5 s. 

. Book Tokens covering these values 
have been sent in accordance with the 
promise made in the C N a few weeks ago. 

Be Kind to the Weak 

By Qroy Owl 

Will you promise me never to take 
advantage of the weakness of another, 
human being or animal; never to take 
the life of a weak and defenceless 
animal for your own amusement; never 
to join in the chase where foxes, stags, 
otters, or hares are driven for miles and 
miles by crowds of dogs and men—and 
sometimes, I am afraid, by women and 
children ? 


Never-Never Land 

A Problem of Empty 
Australia 

THE NEGLECTED NORTHERN 
TERRITORY 

Empty Australia is empty still. The 
report of the recent Commission on its 
Northern Territory gives some reasons 
for it. ‘ * - 

Australia with an area of three 
million square miles and seven million 
people (or nearly half a square mile for 
every man, woman, and child) feels the 
need for excuse. The Northern Territory 
does mot offer the best one, because it 
is not wholly waterless deseit, like 
central Australia, but is tropical, with a 
good rainfall in the northerly area, good 
rivers, fine ports, and pasturage as well 
as bush. But the Northern Territory's 
half-million square miles suppoi*ts only 
3800 white people. 

In a quarter of a century, in spite of 
the millions for development spent on 
the territory, the white population has 
increased only by 2100, and the soil 
produces no more than it did. .Manu¬ 
factures it has none. Inland there are 
settlers who make a-brave show, and 
Port Darwin, the principal port, has a 
thriving white population, hospitable, 
kindly, and largely official. The territory 
administers successfully the affairs of 
the native population of Australian 
Blackfellows, who are probably better 
off here than anywhere else on the 
continent except in North Queensland. 

Chinese Labour 

It is hard to put a finger on the fault. 
But if one cause of the failure more than 
another can be alleged it is the absence 
of cheap and sufficient labour. A visitor 
to Port Darwin just before the war, 
when the Commonwealth Government 
had taken in hand the administration, 
soon heard that the Port Darwin people 
were far from satisfied with it. But 
there were many who were inclined 
to think that the uprooting of the 
Chinese colony at Port Darwin was a 
mistake. 

The Chinaman is the cheapest. »of 
labourers, and he had made of Jiis bits 
of land there a huge success by incessant 
toil. But Australia, from causes deemed 
by her sufficient, lias set her face as 
resolutely against Chinese cheap labour 
as California did ill the past. The ideal 
of a White Australia is a reason, and a 
good one, for the .ban. But there is no 
cheap labour of any kind either in North 
Queensland or the -Northern Territory, 
or in any part of Australia. It is only 
when Nature is most kindly that pro¬ 
gress can b,c made without it. 

A White Australia 

The other bar to the Northern Terri¬ 
tory's development is that it remains, 
as it was named, a Never-Never Land, 
where there is no easy living.to be made, 
and where the soil has drunk up money 
rained on it by governments without 
any particular or considered plan. It 
has been nobody’s business.- 

. Now, it seems, the Commonwealth is 
resolved to take the future of the 
territory in hand, linking up Port 
Darwin, where the aeroplanes call, with 
the pastures, of Queensland and West 
Australia. That is a constructive policy, 
and should attract settlers to a country 
which' can support a large agricultural 
population, and which, while it remains 
unpeopled, is very. vulnerable to attack 
from the north. 

White Australia is, a splendid ideal, 
but it cannot be maintained while there 
is a shortage of white Australians. 


The Berlin Supreme Court has de¬ 
cided that it is part of a business man's 
duty to his firm to keep * himself 
informed by reading the newspapers. 


Little News Reel 

Nearly three million Greetings Tele¬ 
grams have been sent in a year. 

Dart ford has bought the field in 
which its ancient fair used to be held. 

Pax, the only baby giraffe ever bom 
at Belle Vue Zoo in Manchester, has 
died, leaving the mother inconsolable. 

Marconi’s yacht the Elcttra, in which 
he made many of his experiments, is to 
become a museum dedicated to the 
inventor. The yacht has been given to 
Italy by his widow. 

A slot machine for stamp collectors, 
containing envelopes filled with assorted 
stamps, has appeared in ‘Berlin. 

The British public will soon have 
paid ^100,000 in telephone calls asking 
for the time. The TIM system began 
in the middle of 1936. 

In Stibbard Church in Norfolk about 
30 parishioners have lately taken part 
in a pageant to represent the spread of 
Christianity throughout the world; it 
was ingeniously shown by beginning 
with the church in darkness and light¬ 
ing candles in various parts to show the 
spreading of the light. 

The deficit on the Paris Exhibition iy 
^10,000,000. 

A huge cake, iced and decorated 
entirely by Princess Elizabeth, was sent 
for Christmas by the Queen to the Blaina 
Unemployed Training Centre in Mon¬ 
mouthshire. 

Television 

Bertram Mills’s Circus at Olympia is 
being televised daily for four days at 
the beginning of January, the first time 
the mobile television unit has. trans¬ 
mitted pictures direct from a place of 
entertainment in London. 

THINGS SEEN 

A Christmas tree floodlit in the 
market-place at Biggleswade. 

Eleven thousand children marching 
in Budapest with firewood collected for 
the poor. 

Three nuns praying in a London street 
while workmates were trying to free a- 
boy trapped in a lift. " .' 

> A kestrel hovering over waste land 
near Olympia. ". > - 

Two swans walking over Westminster 
Bridge. 

Postmen delivering letters on horse¬ 
back in the snowbound Lake Country, 

THINGS SAID 

This country is in a far better position 
to meet *any decline in trade than at any 
time since the war. The Prime Minister 

Never allow yourself to confuse' the 
lines between right and wrong. , 

Mr Alfred Noyes, quoting Dr Johnson . 

. I have an unfailing optimism with 
regard to the capacity of the Govern¬ 
ment so to guide our policy that we . 
shall avoid war.. Sir Thomas Inskip 

I think there is a good deal of risk in 
leaving it to Broadcasting Hqusc to 
determine what should occupy our: 
leisure. Archbishop of Yoik 

War is not prevented by pacifism. 

General Sir Hubert Gough 

If the democracies were organised 
they would be too powerful for any 
combination of Fascist States. 

Mr Arthur Greenwood, M P 

One cannot doubt that Mussolini has 
left the League because he was afraid 
it might prevent his endeavour to break 
the. peace. ' Lord Cecil 

I sometimes think nobody is really 
neutral with regard to Spain except the 
British Government. Mr Duff Cooper 
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A Cyclist in Zululand ■ Antarctic Scene • A Mound of Cotton 





Antarctic Scene—Two of the tents left on King George Island by an earlier expedition 
and found by the crow of the Discovery II occupied by sea-elephants anti penguins 


Railway in the Mountains—Ono of the bridges built by British engineers 
for the Luristan Mountain section of Iran’s new railway. See page IE 
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Tower Hill’s 
Good Friend 

Lord Wakefield’s Portrait 

When the spring comes a portrait 
memorial will he unveiled on Tower 
Hill to recall, not its dark past, but 
its bright future. 

It is to Lord Wakefield, and his head 
in bronze will look out on the historic 
hill, with the Lamp of Maintenance of 
Toe H above and a posy of London 
flowers below. 

The inscription tells the story of why 
his portrait is there and what he has 
done. It reads : 

Viscount Wakefield of Ilythe, who with 
his ivife lecl Toivev Iltll restoration and 
gave this house for. good to Church and 
People. 

“ This house/ 1 on the wall of which 
the portrait will be fixed, is Wakefield 
House, which is the Toe H Club. But 
Lord Wakefield’s gift of the house is 
only part of • the task Lord Wakefield 
set himself more than four years ago, to 
make Tower Hill the eastern gate of no 
mean city. With him were other, younger 
men, who began what was expected to 
be a twenty-years task, but which has 
made welcome and surprising progress. 

London’s Ancient Walls 

In the C N the Hill as it is, with the 
rehabilitation already accomplished, and 
as it is hoped it will be when all is done, 
has been already described/ Some of 
the eyesores on the western side have 
already come down. In the coming 
year others will topple, and soon the 
ancient wall of London will be laid 
bare, and children will play by it as they 
have not done since the Armada. 

These arc the Rev T. B. Clayton's 
words ; and his further confident hope is 
that his church of All Hallows, the 
church of Toe H, will then be seen from 
afar to bestow a blessing on the scene, 
and that flowers will again grow on 
Tower Hill, as they did when Old Stow 
gathered them in Elizabeth's reign. 
“ Tubby ” Clayton has done as much 
as any man to make the dream come true, 
and so has Lord Wakefield; and it is 
like Lord Wakefield to write to The 
Times and say that a host of other people 
have done their share. So they have; 
so have they all. 

Truth Will Prevail 

Dy Humbert Wolfe 

Most of us will like these words from one 
of our fine poets, Mr Humbert Wolfe, speaking 
in London the other night, with Mr Hesketh 
Hubbard in the chair. 

After every great tumult in history 
a period of terror and darkness has 
encompassed mankind. Sometimes the 
twilight age has lasted for centuries, 
but, whatever the period of difficulty 
and struggle, mankind has always 
emerged into the light again. But if, the 
poets, the painters, and the sculptors 
(the architects of dreams) are to lose 
faith, whence will the light come ? Now 
the darkness is very real. It is a period 
of danger, and all over Europe the 
bullies arc in charge. I believe, how¬ 
ever/that eventually truth will prevail. 

The Cats and the Cobras 

At Van Recncn, Natal, a woman went 
into her kitchen to sec what the noise 
was all about, and saw her two cats 
fighting a cobra four feet long. 

The cats remained victors on the field 
of battle, but soon after the cobra's mate 
came in to see what the other snake was 
doing. The fight began again, and once 
more the cats were victorious. 


The readers of the Daily Telegraph 
have delighted the hearts of the chil¬ 
dren in the homes of unemployed men 
in the distressed areas by providing 
them with toys this Christmas. 
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te imitation Precious Stone theking’sengland 


A case which has just added one man 
to the population of our prisons 
has created much interest in imitation 
jewels, The man had sold an imitation 
diamond as a real one. 

The frauds practised by vendors of 
bogus gems arc among the most in¬ 
genious known to scientific detectives. 
Wonderful imitations of diamonds and 
other gems are produced from what is 
called paste, a compound of quartz, car¬ 
bonate of potash, and red lead, which, 
mixed with a little borax, is raised to a 
high temp era t ure in the crucible and 
then allowed to cool slowly. The colour 
wanted for the deceptions is gained by 
the addition of metallic oxides. Only the 
expert can tell the true from the false. 

Master of his craft, the jeweller is ever 
on liis guard, fortified by an armoury of 
tests. He washes in spirit an apparently 
perfect blue-white diamond, most pre¬ 
cious of all stones, and lo, a blue varnish 
dissolves from the base, and a colourless 
stone is revealed. 

With a file he may prove that the gem 
is not hard enough to be a diamond ; his 
practised fingers tell him that it is not 
cold enough. 

A bowl of warm water may be literally 
the undoing of what seems, in a ring, a 
splendid diamond. The seemingly flaw¬ 
less stone divides quietly into two, or it 
may be three. The lower sections may 


be false; they may be genuine diamond; 
but even so the gem is not one diamond 
but two or three pieces cemented with 
great art, and it is the cement that is 
dissolved by the simple hot-water test 
to expose the fraud. 

From the earliest days of civilisation 
men have made false gems from glass, 
and not always with dishonest intent. 
Within our own generation, however, 
nten have produced synthetic corundum, 
a triumph for industry yet dangerous to 
innocent people, for the rogue produces' 
from it fraudulent rubies and sapphires. 
The amateur could not possibly perceive 
the difference, but the jeweller with his 
knowledge, reinforced by a powerful 
microscope, can detect in the forgery 
minute air bubbles and tiny hair-like 
channels of colour, infallible clues to fraud. 

Diamonds, beryls, and one or two 
other gems have been artificially made 
by honest methods in the man-made 
crucible, but only in such fragments as 
to be commercially useless, and at 
ruinous cost. The vendor of the bogus 
docs not duplicate the crucible diamond 
in his lawless workshop, and the jeweller 
infallibly detects his wares. 

The jeweller holds his inquest on the 
stone itself, detached from its setting, 
and, for all the marvels of skill exerted 
by his enemy, lie is as successful against 
him as Scotland Yard against the thief. 


One of a Vanishing Race 


W txii the passing of Sam, the Euro¬ 
pean bison of the Zoo, London 
loses one of the last of a disappearing race. 

The European bison is different in 
many ways from the American bison, 
which after being hunted nearly off the 
face of the American continent is now 
being preserved in herds of thousands 
at Alberta in Canada, and other places 
where there is room for their roaming 
habit. The European bison never formed 
large herds, and they were dwellers 
of the forest, not of the prairie, making 
their meals off leaves ancl the twigs and 
bark of trees rather than grass. 

They have sometimes been confused 
with the ancestral European bison, the 
auroch, paintings of which were drawn 
on the walls of the caves of men of the 
Stone Age. The auroch disappeared long 
before its successor, the European wild 


bison, which were numerous in Julius 
Caesar’s day in the Black Forest. 

They lasted in diminishing numbers 
through the i8th century; and until the 
Great War there were a few of them 
roaming wild and free in Lithuania and 
the Caucasus. They were some of the 
war’s victims, shot for food. 

A few may be left, but tlicir where¬ 
abouts is not known. Those of their 
race still living are carefully preserved 
in parks, and one of the most notable of 
these herds is in Poland. But many of 
the privately owned (f wild bison ” are 
comparatively tame, and they arc often 
not of pure breed. Sam was bred in the 
herd belonging to the Duke of Bedford 
at Woburn Park. 

Sam is nevertheless a great loss, for he 
was the nearest representative of the 
ancient bison wc are likely to see. 


Aunt Jane 


A t the venerable age of 84 Aunt 
Jane has passed on. 

She was known to hundreds of 
tourists who visited the old-world 
village of Grassington in one of the 
loveliest of the Yorkshire dales. Her 
house was in the Square ; in it she was 
born, and in it she died. She was Miss 
Jane Airey, and no one had more stories 
to tell or more lively reminiscences. 

She was never an old lady she kept 
young to the end. Only a few days before 
she passed on she was looking forward to 
taking part in a Christmas performance 
of the Messiah, for she had been singing 
all her life. For 74 years she sang in 
the Linton church choir. 

Her grandfather was old Tom Airey, 
the Grassington postman to whom 


people used to pay sixpence a time when 
they wanted letters taken to Skipton. 
liis grand-daughter was remarkable, 
singing so well and entertaining folk so 
happily that shc"Was in great demand 
for all village concerts ; but Old Tom 
was even more remarkable, for he was 
owner, stage-manager, producer, and 
chief actor of the-Grassington Theatre, 
a quaint place which was at one time 
one of the most famous village theatrics 
in England. Probably the only one 
where Shakespeare was produced in 
dialect, its stage was once trodden by 
Edmund Kean and Harriet Mellon. 

Old Tom made his last exit long ago. 
The theatre is no more, and now that 
Aunt Jane has made her bow Grassing¬ 
ton has only memories to treasure. 


& Monkey Must Hot Bite 


A London woman has managed to 
give a lesson to all who own pets 
which have once been wild. The con¬ 
sequences of their acts are not as those 
of the acts of domesticated animals. 

Her case was that she was bitten on 
her arm by a pet monkey, whose owner 
• she sited for damages. She won the day, 
Judge Thompson, of Bow Comity Court, 
awarding her ^40, A monkey, he said, 
is a wild animal which a man keeps at 
his own risk, whereas he does not keep 
a dog at his own risk until he knows it 
is dangerous. f 


The dog is allowed its first bite, for 
until that moment its owner is unaware 
that it has vicious qualities ; .but the 
monkey, a wild animal. brought into 
captivity, ranks in law with the lion and 
the tiger if it should bite anyone. 

That is not the strangest point of law 
relating to wild and domestic creatures. 
It is actually the law of England that if 
a man unlawfully shoots at a tame duck 
and kills another person, that is murder, 
whereas if the accident occurs when he 
is shooting at a wild duck that is only 
manslaughter. . 


Country’s Welcome to 
the Editor’s Books 

One quarter of the King’s England volumes, 
in which the Editor is surveying the towns and 
villages of England and all that is in them, is 
now completed. The country’s welcome to 
this vast enterprise has been remarkable, and 
we give a few opinions below. 

The King’s England Scries will become 
a classic work of reference in years to 
come. Nottingham Journal 

A reference library to all that is 
beautiful, historic, and unusual in our 
land. Derby Evening Telegraph 

Mr Mee is quite the most popular 
expositor I know. He has an extra¬ 
ordinary eye for little-known facts. 

Dr J. M. Bulloch 

Arthur Mce has undertaken a great 
task, for which those who love England 
will feel gratitude toward him. 

Sir Charles Igglesden 

The Compilers of this magnificent 
library have presented to the English 
people an inestimable gift. British Weekly 

The charm of these books is the 
devotion with which everything that is 
lovely and of good report has been seen 
and sought out. , The Field 

The stiffness of the formal guide-book 
has been avoided; there is a human 
touch about it. You travel with a 
living interpreter. Methodist Times 

Arthur Mce has infused into the work 
an inspiring spirit of affection and pride. 
Go on an exploration of our countryside 
with this informative companion. 

Leicester Evening Mail 

Air Mee's enthusiasms are infectious, 
and these volumes ought to be bought 
by everybody in the counties they 
describe. There has been nothing like 
them, Aberdeen Evening Express 

In this project 1 ' comes the answer to 
Mr Canning’s prayer for the perfect 
guide-book, although it is much more 
than that. It is a tremendous, heroic 
enterprise. Birmingham Gazette 

Can’t the schools do something to help 
these young people ? Can’t they take 
them little tours, using charming books 
like Arthur Mee's Enchanted Land, or 
his Kent, Lancashire, Warwickshire ? 

J. A. Spender 

An engrossing survey of the country. 
Another Domesday Book is being 
written, an up-to-date chronicle of ten 
thousand towns and villages of the 
King's England, a fascinating new record 
of the English heritage. Daily Mail 

One must applaud the industry and 
enthusiasm of the compilers. After the 
chattering urbanity of most literary 
pilgrims through England the earnest¬ 
ness of Air Mee and his corps comes as a 
welcome relief. John O* London’s Weekly 

... a vast compendium of information, 
romantically detailed and written ; the 
sort of ecstatic inventory Macaulay 
loved to take, though with less precision, 
like a child going through his Christmas 
stocking with shrieks of delight and 
wonder. - Time and Tide 

They arc individual and different, and 
the descriptions are from personal visits. 
Air Alce’s antiquarian and historical 
knowledge is extensive. He has a real 
eye for beauty of scene or architecture, 
and wc have little doubt that the scries 
will achieve considerable success. 

New Statesman and Nation 

- Congratulations must go to all con¬ 
cerned in this tremendous endeavour. 
Five years has been spent in investi¬ 
gation ; 10,000 cities, towns, and villages 
have been visited ;. and the result will be 
a panorama of England of outstanding 
importance and usefulness. One envies 
Arthur Mee and his helpers. Romance 
is the only word to apply to Air Alec’s 
eager narrative of the building up and 
marching on of a nation ; here is the 
romance of England. Sunday Times 
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Happy As the SVight 
is Long 

When Mr Gobey of Chelmsford retired 
after having been a baker for half a 
century he found that he could not 
break the habit of a lifetime. 

He could not sleep at night, having 
been used to working when other folk 
were in bed. He cared so little for 
having nothing to do that he applied for 
a post as night watchman. He sits up 
all night and keeps an eye on the 
property of a firm of drainage con¬ 
tractors. With a roaring fire and a hut 
to keep the wind away, Mr Gobey is not 
only as happy as the day is long, but also 
as happy as the night is long. 


And So He Made His Fortune 



B obbie hated washing, and said so. 
His hands weren't “ really dirty." 
His big friend from South Africa 
smiled. " Go and wash your hands/’ 
he said, " and when you come back 
I’ll tell you of a wash that made a man’s 
fortune." It was a true story he told. 

Some years ago a young Englishman 
who had had a first-rate education went. 
out to Africa with plenty of capital. 
He lost it all and went right downhill. 

Then he decided not to beg from his 
friends but to earn his own bread some¬ 
how. He heard of a mine some distance 
away where he might get work, and 
started to tramp to it. 

One evening he came to a camp, where 
some forestry men made him welcome 
and gave him supper. 

But they advised him not to go on. 
The way to the mine .was so hard, they 
said, that he would never survive it; 


and, what was more, the mine did not 
lack men. Better go back to the town 
he had left. 

That night he lay awake, thinking 
it over under the stars. Go back and 
be a beggar ? No, he’d go on at all 
costs. He would get up at dawn and 
give himself a good start, 

Before the rest stirred he rose, 
borrowed a tin basin, and went to the 
creek to wash. A rock was his wash- 
stand, and as he was splashing about 
the water slopped all over it, revealing 
a patch of something that made him 
gasp. It was gold ! It didn’t look like it, 
but he knew. 

He stared in amazement. Then he 
covered the precious patch with soil, 
•went back to the town, collected the 
necessary Government papers and some 
friends, sunk a mine, and in due time 
extracted £70,000. worth of gold. 


Ski-ing in Derbyshire 

A Mountain of iron 

A mountain of iron ore has been 
found in Morocco. 

It is in the desert 90 miles'from Casa¬ 
blanca. It is 17 years since a prospector 
came upon a pink mass of rock which 
proved to be hematite ore of fine quality, 
in, 1932 experts went out to. study the 
'locality, and now it is known that the 
deposit covers about 75 acres and con¬ 
tains over five million tons of ore. 

A small town of stone houses is being 
built on the spot, a railway has been 
laid, and is to be electrified. 

Better Times in New 
Zealand 

New Zealanders arc better, off than 
for many years. 

This is due to the higher prices that 
the.rest of the world has been paying for 
New Zealand wool, frozen meat, and 
butter-and cheese. As a result New 
Zealanders' have been buying more from 
the rest of the world. 

Trade between countries is really only 
an exchange of goods, and so it comes 
about that because the goods exported 
from New Zealand have risen in value 
there has been a huge increase in the 
goods that New Zealand has imported. 

. Bor the seven months of the year 
up to the end of July New Zealand 
imported £30,570,769 worth of goods, 
compared with £23,439,986 worth for 
the same period of 1936. There were 
remarkable increases in confectionery, 
boots and shoes, cotton, silk, and woollen 
piece goods from Britain. 

We arc glad to know that New 
Zealanders arc enjoying better times, 
and are now able to buy more and 
more goods from their customers in the 
United Kingdom. 

Gifts to St Margaret’s 

Twice within a year St Margaret's at 
Westminster has received a gift of 
prayer books. 

> At the end of 1937 a Canadian pre¬ 
sented the church with a set of prayer 
books (with hymn books to match) in 
the hope that it would draw ttifc Mother¬ 
land and the Dominion a little nearer 
together; and at the beginning of last 
year a magnificent old prayer book 
bound in scarlet morocco was returned 
to St Margaret’s after a long absence. 
Nobody knows how long it has been 
absent, but it was in use about a hun¬ 
dred years ago and has now come back 
to its old home, having been found in a 
secondhand book shop at Tunbridge 
Wells, bought by a man of Kent, and 
presented to St Margaret’s. 


A SLIP 

Having called at seven shops and 
asked for his lost umbrella, the absent- 
minded gentleman had found it at last 
in the eighth. 

" Ah, thank you, thank you ! " he 
exclaimed. "This is the only honest- 
shop in town. All the others said they 
hadn’t got it." 

German Cars For £56 

Herr Hitler has given orders for the 
manufacture of a four-seater car which 
is to cost no more than £56 at the present 
rate of exchange. 

Cars of this kind arc to be produced 
by hundreds of thousands by 25,000 
employees in the new German Detroit, 
and before long it is expected that 
millions of working people in Germany 
will own cars. 

The capital for the huge undertaking 
is supplied by the Nazi trade union; and 
private manufacturers in Germany will 
soon be in competition with the State. 

The Amphibian 

Russia, home of so many wonders, 
believable and unbelievable, has added 
a new species to the Class of Amphibia, 
It is a bicycle. 

A group of Russian athletes has lately 
completed a big run on these bicycles 
that will travel with great ease by land 
or water. 

This amphibian is an ordinary bicycle 
fitted with five metal brackets, attached 
to which are two pneumatic lloats made 
of rubberised fabric. The cycle is set in 
motion by means of a screw controlled 
by the pedals, and the handlebars control 
the machine. It takes only a quarter of 
an hour to transfer it from land to water, 
and the equipment for running on water 
can be packed into a small parcel and 
put on the carrier/ 


The Peace Cable ' 

The International Peace Campaign 
has suggested a " cable of peace " 
between English and European towns. 

One has been started between Bury 
in Lancashire and a town in Czecho¬ 
slovakia. Meetings have been held in 
both towns at the same moment, and 
the mayors of each town have sent 
messages appealing for peace through 
mutual acquaintance and cooperation. 
More than 20 churches, social, and 
sporting organisations in Bury have 
decided to cooperate with corresponding 
societies in the Czccho-Slovakian town 
of Hi*adcc Ivralove. 

For Solomon’s temple 

Dr E. K. Sukenik, a Jewish archaeo¬ 
logist; believes lie has come upon the 
stone quay and part of the harbour 
buildings which were used 3000 years 
ago by men who unloaded timber for 
Solomon's temple. The ruins have been 
found north of Tel-Aviv, a Jewish city, 
and the excavations have been made on 
behalf of the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem, 

Wordsworth SOS 

Cockermouth in Cumberland is ap¬ 
pealing for funds to. buy the house in 
which Wordsworth was born. 

The house is for sale, and a memorial 
committee is anxious to buy it for 
£1500 in order that it may become a 
national possession. 

This house of many windows sheltered 
William Wordsworth in his tenderest 
years. It was hero he first saw the 
light of day in 1770, and here that his 
sister Dorothy was born a year after. 
Cockermouth has much- to remind its 
people of the Lakeland poet, but the 
house is their greatest possession, and 
should be theirs for ever. 


On a Lake in a Park 








iiL"* 


Birds of Strange 
Feathers 

This seems to be a year for white and 
pied birds. 

Many correspondents report white 
blackbirds and sparrows, but the best 
bag is reported by a Sussex observer, 
all in his own part of the county. I Ie has 
seen three white starlings, one white 
hawfinch, one white swallow, and one 
white greenfinch. Also three jet-black 
sparrows have been regular visitors. 

An expert says that most of these 
freak birds come from the last hatches 
of the year, when the parent birds arc 
exhausted ; and most of ttjem will ‘be 
found to have normal eyes, and not the 
pink eyes which albinoes usually have, 

The Mice in the Motor 

Three mice stopped the working of a 
50 h-p electric motor which drives the 
looms in a weaving shed at Gildcrsome, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

They were found inside the motor, 
with pieces of leather and other hard sub¬ 
stances that they had evidently carried 
in. These had set up friction, which 
ignited the fluff that invariably collects 
in motors, and thus caused a breakdown. 

Schoolboy authors 

Tlie senior hoys of St Peter’s School 
at Bramlcy in Yorkshire have entered 
the publishing trade. They seem to 
be making a success of it. 

About two years ago a collection of 
valuable old documents was handed 
over to the school, some on parchment, 
many with seals. It is these documents 
which have enabled the boys to compile 
a history of the locality from the nth 
century to the present time ; and as 
much of the information was unknown, 
even to students of local history, their 
book, The Lands of Bram, is of ex¬ 
ceptional interest. The first issue of 
1000 copies is nearly sold out, and the 
authors arc considering the publication 
of a second edition of about 500 copies. 

Encouraged by their success, these 
young historians arc planning a ucav 
book dealing with Bramlcy industries. 

The Catcher caught 

It is sad to know that bird-catchers are 
still plying their trade, but we are glad 
that sometimes the catcher is caught. 

This happened recently at Bedford, 
where a man was heavily fined for using 
a net to catch goldfinches, for employing 
two live birds as decoys, one of which 
was maimed, and for confining a gold¬ 
finch and bullfinch in cages so small that 
the birds could not stretch their wings. 
The bird-catcher’s appliances were con¬ 
fiscated ; and we think the birds of 
Bedfordshire will rejoice. 

The Eight-Deck Liner 

The new P and O liner Strathedcn, 
soon to make her maiden voyage to 
Australia, has. been constructed with 
„one funnel and two pole masts. 

There are eight decks for the use of 
the 1011 passengers to be carried. 
Lighter coloured veneers and colour 
schemes have made this ship vastly 
different from the Strathmore, and many 
of the woods used arc grown in the 
Empire. The turbines of the ship arc to 
develop 24,000 horse-power, giving a 
speed of 21 knots, and her gross; tonnage 
is about 24,000. 

Rhodesia’s Roads 

The land of Cecil Rhodes is to have 
more roads than elver. 

A further £500,000 is to be spent on 
highways in the’next three years, and 
over a thousand miles of roads will be 
built. The capital spent on roads by 
the Rhodesian Government is now over 
£1,600,000, apart from the sums spent 
in maintenance and the munificent gifts 
from the Beit Trustees, who have helped 
to build some of the country’s bridges. 

Sometimes the highways lead to 
surprising results, for while making the 
road from the south to the Victoria 
Falls the engineers came upon valuable 
deposits of tungsten, the beginning of a 
profitable industry. 
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|7atiier Time is here again. 

We hope he has his scythe 
well sharpened, for the human 
garden is full of weeds. 

The war that our men died to 
end is still with us. Over a 
million men have still nothing to 
do. Our factories are humming 
and more people are working 
than ever, but many of them are 
making the wrong things. There 
is a lot of stupid hate still left in 
the world, ancf a lot of ignorance 
and old superstition. There are 
too many j selfish people about, 
too many people who cannot see 
beyond their noses, too many 
people who object to changes 
that are bound to come. There 
is still a lot of vulgarity on the 
stage, in papers and books, and 
even in the BBC. 

But it was ever thus. It has 
always been possible to find bad 
things in the world. 

And yet we have much to be 
thankful for. If there are wars 
going on the world is thoroughly 
sick of them, and the hearts of 
the people never longed more 
fervently for peace. If there are 
dictators strutting across the 
•stage the world is willing enough 
to let them try their experiments 
in their own countries and with 
their own people if they will 
leave: the rest of the world to go 
the way it likes. If trade is 
almost choked to death there are 
signs that the great nations are 
awaking to the folfy of it all and 
are ready to open wider their 
gates so that trade can come 
through. If Democracy has been 
in danger there are signs that the 
free nations are summoning up 
their strength. If the League 
has suffered blow after blow it is 
nearer the time when the great 
reconstruction will make it the 
most powerful economic force in 
the world. 

It is good at the beginning of 
a new year to remember how 
every one of us can help. We can 
all believe in peace and do some¬ 
thing for it. . We can be a little 
kinder to one another. We can 
encourage what is good and pro¬ 
test against what is bad. We can 
be a little more patient and a 
little more tolerant and a little 
more helpful, and* we can refuse 
to despair when something miser¬ 
able happens. We can refuse to 
be made miserable by the news¬ 
papers, which live on bad news 
and spoil many a good day by 
worrying about things that are 
forgotten in the morning. 

In the long story of the world 
Good has always beaten Bad and 
Right has always beaten Wrong. 
In your life you have had far more 
happy days than sad ones. Let us 
begin another year of good ones. 
A Happy New Year to us all. 
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The Editor’s Table 

t • -• ’ 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet , the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



A Happy New Year From Across 
the Rhine 

J AM writing these lines in the last 

hours of the year. The New Year 
is at the door. I am sending my 
sorrowful good wishes across the Rhine. 

I wish for the stupid a little under¬ 
standing, and for the understanding 
a little poetry. 

I wish, the most beautiful clothes 
for the women and much money for 
the men. 

I wish a heart for the rich and a 
little bread for the poor. • 

But, above all, I wish that we may 
blackguard each other as little as 
possible during the New Ypar. 

Heinrich Heine 100 years ago 
' ' © . 

What Christmas Is 

This is Christmas according to the official 
organ of the Nazi Storm Troops. Most of us 
will probably prefer Christmas according to 
old-fashioned ideas. 

Qiiristmas is not the copyright of 
the Christian confessions. They 
borrowed it without asking permission. 
This holiday is the exclusive property 
of Germans, and thus towers high 
above all theological and historical 
hair-splitting. 

© 

The Promise 

Beginning a new year is like setting out on 
a journey. We cannot see where the road 
ends. But we may set out with cheerful 
heart if we believe the promises of old : 
The Lord thy God is a merciful God. 
He will not forsake thcc. 

Old things are passed away ; behold 
all things become new. 

Wait on the Lord; be of good cour¬ 
age, and He shall strengthen thine heart. 

The Lord will hold thy right hand, 
saying unto thee : Fear not, I will 
help thee. I will open rivers in high 
places, and fountains in the midst of 
the valleys. I will make the wilder¬ 
ness a pool of water, and the dry land 
springs of water. 

Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world. 

' © 

Forward, Brave Hearts 
CJiR J. M. Barrie has passed beyond 
the years, but lie leaves us this 
stirring command which may well be 
ours as we begin our journey into 1938: 

There are glorious years lying ahead 
of you if you choose to make them 
glorious . God's in IHs heaven still. 

So forward , brave hearts , lo what 
adventures I cannot tell , but I know that 
your God is watching to see whether you 
are adventurous . 

. © 

The Happy Pipers 

Happy New Year to the Dagenham 
Girl Pipers. 

Everybody likes them here at home, 
and now Germany likes them. They 
went for one month and stayed four, 
and played before Herr Hitler. 

If there is a better way of making 
peace we do not know of it. 


Road and Railway 

The great railway disaster between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, with its 
casualty list of 35 killed and 100 
injured, has shocked the public mind 
and occupied many pages of the news¬ 
papers. 

„ Yet its casualties, serious as they 
were, were not as many as are suffered 
every two days on our roads. 

Why is it that railway accidents, 
which arc rare, shock us so much, 
while road accidents, which are com¬ 
mon, hardly move us ? 

0 

Tip-Cat 

squire refuses to have 
electricity on his estate. 
Doesn't make light of the 
suggestion. 

0 

A N actor says he loves wrestling. Is 
gripped by it. 

0 

A minor actor says he is too good for 
his parts. Too bad !, 

0 

J^EWsrAPKRS like to make an idol of a 
popular personality. And put him 
at the top of a column. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Know 




If a mountaineer 
is glad when his 
holidays are up 


A famous waiter has turned into a 
restaurant proprietor. Hope he 
wasn't carrying a tray of crockery. 

0 ' 

Somebody complains that the wireless 
is making life unsociable. People 
keep to their own set. 

0 \ 

W HY don’t scientists cure fog ? Can’t 
see the way to do it. 

• 0 

Rive hundred hats have been stolen. 
Somebody has a swelled head. 

0 

The motorist who used stinging 
words to another motorist 
probably ended up by buzzing off. 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
QjiR H. P. Price has given ^1000 
for a scholarship fund at Skipton 
Grammar School., 

T he Wireless for the Blind Fund has 
given nearly 35,000 sets to blind 
listeners. • ■. 

S tr Herbert Samuelson lias given 
/10,000 to University Hospital. 

JUST AN IDEA 
How very true it is, as somebody said 
the other day , that it is only when you 
are a man that yon know how grand 
it is to be a little boy. 


My Cabinet 

A Peep Through Its Windows 

It is a miniature cabinet in walnut, 
lined in green velvet, with 21 
little windows, and peeping through 
one window is an ivory kingfisher, the 
handsomest of all our British wild 
birds. He lias red feet and legs, a 
dagger-like beak, and lovely plumage 
which glints in the sunlight like a 
jewel. On the same shelf is a small 
ivory box * inlaid with garlands of 
flowers, and a painting on ivory 
sniallcr than a postage stamp, showing 
an Eastern temple. Keeping these 
company are three tiny vases of 
roses, marigolds, and tulips, all in 
china, and a delightful little picture 
of a Dutch boy and girl plighting 
their troth at sunset. In the back¬ 
ground is a lake and a windmill. 

Revolution Dominoes 
On the top shelf is an old miniature 
triptych from Caen, the Concprcror’s 
town in Normandy, with the Madonna 
and Child ; the Madonna is in a bine 
gown, with golden hair. With it is a 
picture in fine stitchcry of a bunch 
of pansies in a blue vase. The only 
touch of sadness in the cabinet is a set 
of dominoes with which the victims of 
the French Revolution played while 
waiting for their call to execution. 
The whole set, made in ivory, can be 
held in the palm of the hand. 

A rabbit and a frisky black and 
white dog sit side by side, and a 
flamingo looks out through another 
window. Near them is a mother-of- 
pearl scent-spray, a trinket-box inlaid 
with pearls, and a fascinating glass 
bottle with a scene ingeniously 
painted inside it showing four Eastern 
potentates on horseback. 

The Restless King 
A very ordinary cabinet, you will 
say ; but no, it is not. Every day it 
is different. It has an ivoiy figure of 
Henry the Eighth about four inches 
high. He has place of honour on 
the top shelf, where he roams from 
side to side. Sometimes he is looking 
down on the dog and the rabbit, or at 
the flowers, and when I see him again 
he is standing before the Madonna 
and Child. Often he is looking intently 
through a window with his face close 
to the glass, and sometimes he is 
hiding in a 'dark corner. Turning 
left, he can look through his window 
into the garden, but generally he is 
keeping an eye on the door. Some¬ 
times I find him sulking with his 
back to the windows. 

It is a pretty cabinet, but not a 
perfect one. 1 Had it been perfect 
Henry the Eighth would have stayed 
in his place. As it is, the slightest 
vibration sets him wandering; and 
if by any chance the door of the 
cabinet should be left open most 
certainly he would leave the top 
shelf. As it is, he is the only traveller 
in this tiny world. 

© 

I am in love with all men, and 
cannot fight against any. George Fox 
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the dramatic Line on the Map of England 

A New Wonder Brought to Light in 1937 


I n that lovely valley an hour from London, where the little River 
Darcnt rises in Wolfe's Wcsterham and runs 12 miles on its way to 
the Thames, the valley along which Henry the Eighth is believed to have 
marched on his way to ,the Field of the Cloth of Gold, there is a remarkable 
line of a few miles which is probably unique on the rural map of England. 

It begins at South Darcnth and runs to Lullingstone. It begins with 
a Roman villa lying under a field ; it passes a Saxon graveyard in the 
next village of Horton Kirby ; it runs by another Roman house in the 
next village of Farningham ; it comes to a Norman castle and a Norman 


doorway in the next village of Eynsford, passes through the site of another 
Saxon graveyard, and ends at a Tudor gateway at Lullingstone Castle. 

Two Roman houses, tivo Saxon graveyards , two Norman monuments , 
and a Tudor gateway into the modern world—all in a line of a few miles on 
the banks of a little river! 

It is as dramatic a piece of countryside as England has and it is the 
year now'closing that has seen the final touch of this drama, for during 
the last months of last summer the second of these Saxon graveyards 
has been found. The C N now gives the story of this remarkable discovery. 


A new and thrilling chapter in the un¬ 
written history of our country has 
just come from Kent. 

There is always something new from 
Africa, said the ancients; and we may 
say that there is always something new 
from England. We sink a shaft or turn 
over a pasture, and to our astonishment 
find extinct animals of Arctic'climates, 
and relics of men and women who 
battled with them during the Stone Age. 

We have to imagine the story of the 
days of the great beasts, of the ice-shcets 
and glaciers, and also of the earliest 
inhabitants of our island. Then came 
the Roman period with its record in 
literature, but then, from the middle of 
the fifth century until the beginning of 
the seventh, all is dark once more. 

For it was then that, Roman authority 
here having ended, the land was aban¬ 
doned to the invasion of the Piets and 
Scots; and the Romanised Britons, weak 
and incapable of military defence after 
centuries of sheltered security, called in 
the Saxons across the North Sea to help 
ill expelling the enemy. The Saxons 
came to help, and they liked the country 
so much that they stayed, fought, and 
won the mastery. The Britons found 
that the guardians of the fold were 
wolves, not watchdogs. 

Wc call the newcomers Saxons, but 
they were actually three great groups, 
Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, all pirates 
and brigands in their leisure, yet in¬ 
dustrious farmers when home from sea. 

The newcomers left no written history. 
They had an alphabet, but its use was 
restricted to the engraving of a name on 
a sword or a stone. The most important 
epoch in our national story is a complete 
void so far as written history is con¬ 
cerned, and wc have to probe into the 
very grave for witnesses. 

A Garden of Sleep Revealed 
by Workmen’s Picks 

Tt is this fact that infuses with 
* romance and fascination the great 
discovery which has now been made 
in Kent. The Hartford Rural.Council, 
having decided to build houses at Horton 
Kirby, bought an estate called Riseley, 
where excavators were set to work to 
cut roads and trenches. The site, near 
the River Darent, has a thin layer of 
soil overlying chalk laid down long ages 
ago, when England was under the sea. 

Almost at once the workmen were 
startled to find their picks striking into 
unknown graves, which on examination 
appeared to be Jutish, With commend¬ 
able spirit the Hartford Council ordered 
that t all such graves, as they came to 
light,' should be opened only by the 
Hartford Antiquarian Society. 

The full story of the contents of this 
ancient garden of sleep can never be 
known ; only where the road and 
trenches have been cut for building has 



the record been revealed. But even so 
some forty graves were opened and 
explored, the work conducted with much* 
skill and care by a little band of archaeo¬ 
logists, who moved the chalk with tiny 
trowels and, as the bones came to light, 
dusted away the earth with fine brushes. 

The graves found, averaging about 
two feet deep, lay roughly in a circle, 
and formed an eloquent witness to the 
habits and beliefs of the people resting 
in them. The upper 12 or 18 inches was 
of soil; below was chalk. 

Some of the burials must have taken 
place 1400 years ago. Most of them 
enclosed the bodies of pagans, buried 
with their arms and implements for pro¬ 
tection when they entered their future 
life, to renew in valour the martial deeds 
that had made them lords of Kent, the 
first English kingdom. 

Men Who Went Armed 
to the Grave 

’When these men first came up the 
vv Thames and turned along the course 
of its small tributary, the Darcnt, they 
brought with them the worship of the 
pagan gods from whom * they believed 
their kings to be descended/ So, true 
to national custom, they went to the 
grave with spears and daggers ; some had 
shields, of which fragments still re¬ 
mained in these graves, such as metal 
bosses and signs of their leather attach¬ 
ments. One daggcr-liilt had a portion 
of its handle, which may. have been of 
bone, but generally the dagger-handles, 
like the shafts of spears, were of ash 
wood, and crumbled away when found. 

In one grave was a sword 26 inches 
long, a great prize, for, although the 
Saxons developed into superb craftsmen, 
metal in these early days was scarce and 
costly, and the owner of a sword be¬ 
queathed it, as a rule, to his son as a 
means with which to defend his estate 
and carve out a new one. Even on the 
most hazardous forays, after feasting 
and entertaining his warriors for a whole 
winter, a king would give swords only 
to his captains. 

One discovery here indicates the {cast¬ 
ings in the next world ; it was a drinking- 
horn of thin glass. Unhappily, on being 
touched the glass shaled away like a 
decayed shell. There was pottery too, 
of primitive baked clay. Some of these, 
like vases found in Egyptian tombs, may 
have contained food for the dead, but 
one had in it the ashes of a warrior who 
had been cremated. What a story this 
discovery suggests ! 

In the fourth century the Emperor 
Constantine, embracing Christianity, for¬ 
bade the Saxons he had conquered to 
continue their practice of cremating 
their dead, so that in this grave was a 
defiance of a man-made law in favour 
of an ancient superstition. Apparently 

. . . . . .r 


not until their conversion did the Jutes 
abandon their old habit. 

Nearly all the graves which contained 
weapons seem to have been made before 
Augustine's arrival in Kent. Christian 
converts were taught that death opened 
the way to eternal happiness and peace, 
so for a Christian grave to house weapons 
of war would have seemed a deadly sin 
affronting Heaven. Nevertheless, so 
deep-rooted was the, old superstition 
that compromise was necessary, so that 
kings and warlike chiefs might lawfully 
be buried with their insignia of rank; 

Another singular feature remains to 
be noted. The bulk of the graves ran 
from north to south ; but there were 
others, presumably those of later Jutes 
converted to Christianity, which 
stretched from east to west, so that tlicir 
occupants, with feet toward the dawn, 
might on waking find themselves facing 
the east, where lies Holy Land. 

Some graves of women had cherished 
vanities with them, some articles of 
defence and use. One woman had lier 
spindle and what seemed a clasp-knife ; 
another slept with her necklace of beads, 
another wore her brooch, while yet 
another lay with her jewels on her 
shoulders, still secured by a vestige of 
fabric which had kept them in place. 

In one grave slept a mother and her 
child whom death had not divided. In 
another lay a man of splendid propor¬ 
tions, perfect in every bone, who, resting 
in an east-to-west grave, lay with arms 
crossed crucifix-wise, sure proof of 
Christian rites, yet his dagger had accom¬ 
panied him to the grave. Another tomb 
contained the body of-a man of nearly 
six feet whose teeth had not a blemish of 
decay. The men who dug this tall man's 
grave apparently misjudged their mea¬ 
surements, making it too short, and its 
occupant had been lying all through the 
centuries with his head* raised and bent 
forward against the end of the grave. 
In another grave a tall man had appar¬ 
ently been huddled up and the jaw was 
broken, suggesting the possibility of a 
crime and a hurried burial. 

A Thousand Years Before 
the Age of Flight 

Tt was thrilling to watch the slow 
A removal of the chalk and the slow 
appearance of these figures from Saxon 
England, lying here a thousand years 
unknown and brought to light at last. 
As one of these citizens of a remote Eng¬ 
land was brought to light an aeroplane 
flew overhead. Perhaps the pilot, flying 
low, would sec a small group of people 
at the chalk trenches not far from the 
shining river, but little would he dream, 
sitting in his seat in the clouds, that he 
was looking down on the unveiling of a 
chapter of life a thousand years before 
men began to dream of flight. 


Among the most significant evidence 
of pagan burial, apart from the crema¬ 
tion ashes, was the presence of quanti¬ 
ties of charcoal in many graves. This 
may have been burnt for the offering-up 
of some relics of the dead, or even for 
the passing of the body through a flame 
to banish evil spiiits, as in later cen¬ 
turies the passing bell was supposed to do. 
Here for at least 14 centuries most of 
these graves have lain unguessed at. 
The ground was in use for burials for 
many centuries, and it is probable that 
the people passed, during its use, from 
paganism to Christianity. 

If we aslc ourselves where these pirates 
turned farmers lived, the answer is that 
the ground slopes from these sacred 
acres down to the Darcnt, with a green 
space intervening. There, it may be, 
lies buried the village of the Jutes and 
Saxons. We can imagine the coming of 
these warriors and their wives, children, 
and slaves in the century before the 
arrival of the mission sent from Rome by 
Pope Gregory. As they turned inland 
from the Thames they would enter on a 
sort of earthly paradise. As they were 
not engineers, capable of furnishing an 
artificial water supply, they had to settle 
near a river, and here was the Darcnt, 
fertilising a smiling countryside. 

The King Who Dared Not 
Enter a Ruined House 

As they marched they found not only 
n British homes, but the homes of van¬ 
ished Romans. On the Editor’s hilltop 
at Eynsford close by are relics from a 
Roman villa which until a few years ago 
lay under the turf on the batiks of the 
same little river. Higher up its course 
have been found funeral urns, implying 
the presence of a Roman settlement 
there ; and a mile nearer to the Thames, 
still buried under a field, is one of the 
biggest Roman villas in the country. 

So these Riseley Jutes and Saxons’ 
who were to help to found a kingdom, 
found themselves masters of the houses 
and jinilitary works of the earlier con¬ 
querors of all the known world, yet 
feared to enter into possession. It was 
their practice to avoid all towns and 
houses, believing that in them dwelt the 
angry spirits of the people whom they or 
their kin had slain and dispossessed. 
Even King Ethclbert dared not enter a 
ruined dwelling with St Augustine. 

This old graveyard is one of the most 
interesting discoveries ever made in 
Kent. We looked into graves that 
opened to receive their dead before 
England was called England. 

All the skeletons recovered have been 
submitted for examination to the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and some, we hope, 
will be returned to Hartford, to form a 
collection for the interest of adult 
students at the fine museum which is 
being built up in Dartford Central Park. 
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NT ew Y car's Day is a day of new hopes, 
* ^ * and as we sit and wonder what 1938 
Is to bring us \vc may for a few minutes 
take ourselves back a hundred years and 
see what gifts 1838 had for the human 
race, what hope, what anxiety, and what 
promise of progress. 

For he who looks back at the events 
of a distant yet definite, period has this 
jpreat advantage over linn who has to 
face-them—he can sec the results of the 
seed that was planted, however falter¬ 
ing ly, at that far-oft date. 

An Historic Letter 

Who in 1838 could have realised that 
the reign which had just begun was to 
witness such vast changes in human 
welfare as the Victorian Fra represents 
in history ? k Take but one small in¬ 
cident, the letter ot a little-known social 
worker to the Home Secretary which 
was the seed of our Public Health 
administration. Edwin Chadwick, a 
Manchester lawyer, had shown such zeal 
in the reform of the Poor Law that he had 
been appointed secretary of the Poor 
Law Commission, and a famous letter 
of liis pointed. out that preventable 
disease was the main cause of pauperism. 
Lord John Russell, the Home Secretary, 
took the matter in hand, and our first 
Sanitary Commission was established. 

Lord Russell's Act of; the previous 
year made 1838 a happier year for 
England in other ways, for capital 
punishment had been abolished for 
many olfcnccs. In 1S37 there had been 
438 executions, but in 1838 there were 
less than too, the number in 183g being 56: 
Transportation was soon to go for ever, 
and it was in 1838 that convicts ceased 
to be assigned to settlers in Australia. 

Events at Manchester ^ 

Economically 1838 was not a good 
year for our .workers. The harvest 
was'bad, and events across the Atlantic 
had affected our industries in much 
the same way as they.have in recent 
years. America's financial system had 
broken down with commercial disasters 
which a flee ted prices in this country. 
When the reduction of wages in the 
cotton trade was proposed there w'as 
a serious strike in Glasgow, The secret 
committee of the cotton-spinners asso¬ 
ciation were sentenced to transportation 
and the strikers forced to return to work. 

There was much discontent, and our 
workers declared tluit they had helped 
the middle classes to obtain the fran¬ 
chise through the lie form Bill but had 


Glance at 
a Hundred 

got nothing themselves. It was .to . 
Manchester that the eyes of England 
turned in 1838, Manchester which had 
that year received its charter. There 
six M Ps and six workmen drew up 
• what w r as known as the People's Charter, . 
originating a movement which swept 
thiough the country for many months, 
its supporters being called Chartists. 

Another meeting at Manchester in 
1 838 led to a movement which changed 
for nearly a century the trading methods 
of our land. * This was the founding of the 
Anti-Coin-Law League. The American 
trouble, and the bad harvest which led 
to clearer bread and much unemploy¬ 
ment, ciicd out for a remedy, so seven 
Manchester merchants with Richard 
Colxlcn as their leader determined to 
secure the abolition of the laws which * 
taxed the food of the people. The battle 
lasted for years before victory came. 

London on the Railway Map 

Improved communications helped the 
v spread of these ideas, and the year was 
"especially important lor London, for it 
then became possible for its inhabitants 
to travel direct from Euston to Birming- 
: ham by railway. The industry of tl\e 
Midlands and the North thus came into 
close touch with "the capital, to the great 
and permanent benefit of all. It is 
* curious to recall that the steam-engines 
w ere at first not allowed to enter London * 
lest the horses should be frightened, and * 
that a cable was employed to draw the 
trains from Euston to Chalk Farm 100 
years ago. 

* Meanwhile there was great rivalry 
between the shipbuilders of Britain and 
America in design and speed, and 1838 
stands out as a great year for our nation 
w ith three ships that make history. Two 
of them, the Sirius and the Great 
Western, ran a race for the pride of 
being the first to cross the Atlantic 
entirely under steam. The Sirius, of 
703 tons and 320 h-p, left Cork on April 4 
and arrived at Sandy Ilook on April 22, 
yet barely had her shout of welcome (lied 
away when the Great* Western arrived 
on April 23, having completed the voyage 
from Bristol 111*13 days 8 hours, a speed 
of 8 knots compared with the 7 knots of 
the Sirius. But the Great Western fvas - 
about twice as big as the Sirius, and 
on her homeward voyage carried * 68 
passengers and 20,000 letters, com- 
plcting the journey on* 400 tons of coal; 

The third ship was the Robert F. 
Stockton, famous as the first iron ship 
to be propelled by a screw 7 . She was 
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built by John Laird at Birkenhead, and 
though sails sped her across the Atlantic 
to New York, her screw enabled her to 
perform many years' service there as a 
tug, perhaps at times helping the paddle- 
wheelers out of a tight place. 

♦Before we leave the sea wc must 
recall one of its immortal stories which 
has its centenary next September, the 
exploit of Grace Darling. 

South Africa and Canada 

Heroism of another kind made 1838 
an important year in the story of South 
Africa, for it w'as then that Andrics 
Pretorius, leader of the Boers who had 
trekked to Natal, proved his mettle. 
The Zulu impis had already massacred 
hundreds of these brave Dutch farmers 
when Pretorius was chosen commandant. 
Organising a foi'cc, he defeated the Zulu 
King Dingaan and 10,000 of liis warriors, 
and held Natal for white people and thus 
for the Empire. 

But while Pretorius w r as winning a 
dramatic struggle in South Africa there 
was‘trouble with the French Canadians/ 
and Lord Durham was sent to examine 
the grievances. He found That the 
British inhabitants of the province of 
Upper Canada were almost as dissatisfied 
as the French of Lower Canada, both 
being represented by legislative assent-^ 
blics w r hose measures were controlled by~ 
the governors sent out from England. 
He acted rather drasticalty against the 
insurgents who had been captured, was 
censured in Parliament, resigned, and 
came home an unhappy man. But he 
brought with him a icport which advised 
the union of the tw r o provinces with the 
gift of Responsible in place of Repre¬ 
sentative Government, and this idea 
became so popular that a year or tw r o 
later it was adopted. So 1838 must be 
reckoned among the red-letter years of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The United States was not very 
prosperous in 1838. One of the States, 
Florida, had a war against the Indians 
on her hands, the governor even oflering 
200 dollars for anj' Seminoline Indian, 
dead or alive. Y"et the movement toward 
the abolition of the slaves w r as growing 
in strength. The stage had been reached 
in which big petitions w'ere sent to 
Congress, which, not daring to face so 
grave a problem, passed the Gag Law, as 
it was called, because the petitions-were to 
be left unread on the table of the House! 

Freedom Under a Cloud 

To return to Europe, the cockpit 
there, as now, was Spain, where the 
queen was lighting for her throne against 
Don Carlos the Pretender. As to the 
rest of Europe, freedom was still under 
a cloiul: Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, 
was in prison, Mazzini was an exile in 
London, for no other land would give 
him shelter. In France Louis Philippe 
was trying to steer a middle course 
between democracy and privilege, while 
his armies were conquering Algeria. 

It may be claimed that, with all her 
shortcomings, England led the advance 
to freedom 100 years ago in a year that 
was memorable to its people chiefly 
because it was Coronation Year. On 
the whole it w r as a year of peace. 


Continued kora the next column 
painting ; bv Poussin and the brothers 
Le Nam. From 17th-century Spain 
comes Murillo and Pereda to join 
Velasquez. From Italy is The Finding 
of Moses by Gontilcschi, who was bettei 
known to the Stuart Court than he is 
today ; and there remain to be mentioned 
in this superb pageant of painting work 
by Zurbaran, Blocmaert, and Jordacns. 
The galleries arc further enriched by 
17th-century portrait sculpture and 
some few church monument r ; by 
tapestries, furniture, goldsmith’s work, 
and musical •* instruments, where the 
English craftsmen then led the w’ay. 


A Pageant 
: of Art 

17th-Century Painting 
at the Academy 

At Burlington House the Royju 
Academy will show next week like 
a tapestry on the walls the beauty that 
was Europe three centuries ago. 

In that hundred years of the 17U1 
century the. painting which seeded in 
Italy had flowered in the Netherlands 
and in Spain, where genius had arisen 
in Rembrandt and Velasquez, and where 
other masters, less only than these great 
ones, had followed the light they shed. 

Survival of the Beautiful 

This exhibition of 17th-century art in 
Piccadilly is an astonishing revelation of 
the wealth of art which made its appear¬ 
ance then in countries often torn by 
war and civil and religious strife, and * 
points the moral that what is rare and 
beautiful of man's handiwork survives 
when all else is forgotten. The C N’s 
page of pictures is alone enough to wit¬ 
ness the triumphs of that century. Here 
is Rembrandt, who • could make the 
burghers of Amsterdam glow with 
splendour, and gave immortality to old 
age as well as youth; and here is 
Velasquez, who dipped his brush in light 
and air. Here also arc Rubens, whoso 
easy master makes him the painter’s 
painter, and Van Dyck, who seems to 
have been born to ennoble further 
the distinguished people of his day. 

Living Portraits 

Frans Hals also, who put on canvas 
rich and poor, so that their likeness is as 
real to us today as when they lived ; and 
Mytens, who has preserved for us 
personages at the Court of the most ill- 
fated ot the Stuarts whose faces and 
bearing otherwise would have remained _ * 
unknown to us. 

Mytens was Court painter to Charles 
the First before Van Dyck, and the. 
mention of his name recalls to us the" 
reason why England is so rich in the 
paintings lent for the Royal Academy’s, 
Winter Exhibition. Though the 17th] 
century was before the day w'hcn English, 
noblemen made the giand tour of Europe, ] 
and brought back with them works of 
art as a token of their taste, it w r as never¬ 
theless the great day of the collector. 

Native-born art w*as little esteemed. 
The W'ork of foreign artists was collected ♦ 
instead. Rubens, who painted the 
coiling of the Banqueting Hall of White¬ 
hall, and Van Dyck were the Court 
favourites. The exhibition is rich in 
the paintings of both ; but it has also 
the work ot English painters w r lio wore 
making their way to the front. 

Francis Bacon’s Brother 

William Dobson, wTio w r as foremost 
among them, is represented by two most 
interesting groups of Prince Rupert, 
Colonel Murray, and Colonel Russell 
(w r lio was killed at Naseby), and of Sir 
Charles Cotter ell, Sir Balthasar Gerbier, 
and Dobson himself. Sir Peter Lely,, 
who succeeded Van Dyck us Couit* 
painter, is here also v T ith a portrait of* 
Barbara Duchess of Cleveland—” a 
most beautiful picture it is,” wTote Pepys, 
and that is all that need be said about 
the portrait or the sitter. xV very 
interesting portrait is that winch Sir 
Nathaniel Bacon, brother of Francis 
Bacon, painted of himself. 

These are all paintings of historic 
personages; but there are also works 
which arc seen very seldom, and are here ^ 
by the generosity ol their owners, such, 
for example, as The Love Letter by 
Vermeer of Delft, and panels and 
canvases representative of the ■whole 
school of Dutch masters, including De 
Hooch, Teniers, Jan Steen, Cuj'p, and* 
Paul Potter. . 5 

French painting of the time includes, 
works by Claude, the father of landscaxie* 
Continued in the previous column 



Buston Station a hundred years ago. In those days locomotives did not enter the station, 
trains being hauled out by a cable attached to a winding engine Dy cc-rtesy of the L M S 
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Pictures at the Royal Academy Winter Exhibition 



Francois Langlois (called Ciatres), by Van Dyck 


The Holy Family, by Jordaens 


A Lady as St Elizabeth of Hungary, by Zurbaran 
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A Look-Back in a Great House 


1 earning with regret that Norfolk 
House in St James's Square, for 
nearly two centuries the London home of 
the Dukes of Norfolk and birthplace of a 
British sovereign, is to pass to the 
builders, one of our grown-up readers 
recalls for us memories of the old 
mansion as he knew it before the 
present duke was born. 

His father, the late duke, had then been 
a widower x 5 years, and his residence 
was truly - a widower's home. The 
little charms and graces with which a 
woman's hand adorns the rooms were 
severely lacking. In the centre of the 
great hall, with its white marble floor, 
stood an enormous hooded leather 
chair, the sentry-box of a grave, sad- 
looking manservant, a stout, slow figure 
seeming half as old as Time. 

To him there seemed to have de¬ 
scended the demeanour and traditions 
of family retainers from the days when 
the Dukes of Norfolk were very near the 
Throne, so near that at times they 
quitted its shadow for the scaffold. 


The Duke of Norfolk, then 54, was 
a short, black-bearded man, with the 
shoulders and limbs of an athlete. He 
always wore black, a morning coat with 
voluminous skirts, black trousers tight 
as riding-breeches, and such great boots 
that as he strode across the resounding 
hall he stamped like a soldier on guard. 

The house, was rich with splendours 
of art and fine furniture, but, in 
keeping with the general suggestion of 
the widower's house, much of it was 
shrouded, the. drawing-room furniture 
enveloped in draperies. 

But the duke was entirely un¬ 
conscious of the austere wrappings. 
Having settled his guest in comfort at 
one end of an immense couch, he would 
scat himself at the other, and curl up 
with his feet on the couch, clasping his 
knees like a boy, and talk with vivacity 
and enthusiasm. 

The general public never knew him 
well, though he had been' Postmaster- 
General * for five years, and had fought 
as a soldier of the queen, But he 


A Londoner Bequeaths to You 


We take these passages from A Londoner's 
Will, written by Mr Gilbert McAllister, Editor 
of Town and Country Planning. 

I hereby bequeath to. the children of 
the next generation the vast, amor¬ 
phous agglomeration known as London. 

I bequeath to you all the prison-like 
blocks ofdlats with their concrete yards, 
on which neither a tree nor a blade of 
grass can grow. I bequeath to you the 
vast dormitory housing schemes, where 
indeed there are gardens to play in, but 
which involve long, tedious journeys 
for work ,or pleasure, at a cost dear in 
terms of money, dearer still in ■ un¬ 
necessary strain, fatigue, and illness. 
I bequeath to you the country—mo 
longer country — which these ■ have 
swallowed up. Instead of woodlands 
and meadows, the little farms and the 
quaint old villages, you will know only 
the monotony of mile upon mile of 
box-like houses, each one like the other, 
devoid of design and shoddy of structure. 

Even more hideous, I bequeath to 
you the jerry-built bungalows with 
their fake Roman roofs and their fake 
Tudor timbering. These you will find 
everywhere, lining the arterial roads, 
so that to motor through them is. to 
assault the eye continually, while the 


children who live in them cross only 
at peril of their lives. 

I bequeath to you London’s narrow 
streets, many of which we have rebuilt 
without widening them, in which the 
buses start and stop and start again, 
emitting all the time noises which 
shatter the nerves and petrol fumes 
which poison the air. 

I cannot, I am afraid, bequeath to 
you much of value which wc of our 
time have created, for our generation 
is responsible to yours for this sin, 
that, knowing what was right, knowing 
how to plan towns, how to prevent 
existing towns encroaching on the 
countryside, and how to create new and 
beautiful towns, we refused to act upon 
the knowledge we possessed. True, we 
honoured the men who taught us.. On 
Ebenczcr. Howard, who conceived the 
idea of planned towns, each self- 
contained and surrounded by a green 
belt, was conferred the accolade of 
knighthood. Raymond Unwin, who 
helped to plan Letch worth, was made a 
knight, and upon him was bestowed the 
Royal Gold Medal. But we did not 
follow their teaching and example. 
That is our shame and your tragedy. 
That tragedy I also bequeath to you. 
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quietly revelled in the fact that he was 
the first Roman Catholic to occupy a 
commanding position in the State 
since Sir Thomas More three centuries 
before. He had been Queen Victoria’s 
ambassaejor to the Pope ; ' he had been 
the host of all the great Roman Catholic 
dignitaries visiting England; and now, 
as hereditary Earl Marshal, he was 
responsible for the coronation of Edward 
the Seventh. ; 

The gorgeous historic ceremony filled 
him with delight, and he recalled from 
ancient oblivion many picturesque de¬ 
tails which modern coronations had 
lacked. He talked to his guest concci*n- 
ing them with the ardour of one design¬ 
ing a wonderful charade for fairyland. 


At that time there remained to him 
15 years, during which time he was to 
direct two coronations, to marry again, 
and to become the happy father of a 
son and three daughters. It is all very 
surprising to look back upon, but not 
more surprising than to recall that at 
that time a little boy of six was treading 
the path that was to bring him 35 years 
later to a coronation, and that he was 
to be attended as Earl Marshal by one 
then unborn. 

. Seated with the old duke in that 
historic home, one could .riot but reflect 
that he was in the birthplace of the man 
who lost us the United.States, for George 
the Third, son of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, was bom at Norfolk House. 


Our Friend the Peewit 


nrhiERE are many British plovers, and 
+ all of them arc birds as useful to 
man as they are interesting. Their eggs 
are much esteemed for the table and 
very dear to buy. 

The commonest plover is the Lapwing 
or Green Plover, usually called the 
Peewit in imitation of its call-note. 
“ Peewit ” is often heard in the country, 
especially in marshy districts. It is a 
useful bird to the farmer, and its life 
is protected nearly everywhere. 

The peewit is a handsome creature, 
with its dark green back and crest, its 
black throat, and its white head and 
underparts. Its eggs arc handsome too, 
varying much in colour from grey to 


olive, but always blotched with very 
dark spots. This variegation makes the 
eggs difficult to detect when they are on 
the ground. This is fortunate for Lady 
Peewit, who never troubles to make a 
nest. She just scrapes out a shallow 
hole or uses a natural one, and leaves 
protection to Mothpr Nature. * 1 ' 

The peewit feeds exclusively on insects 
and other small creatures such as water- 
snails. Wire worms, 5 slugs, caterpillars, 
all are devoured, and an enormous 
number destroyed by a pair of the birds 
in a single season. In eating water- 
snails it destroys the elementary form 
of that dread disease the liver-fluke, 
which attacks sheep. 


English Thermometers 


I t is satisfying to our national pride to 
learn from the National Physical 
Laboratory that English thermometers 
are as good as any, and some of them, 
especially those employed for taking 
temperatures at great depths in the sea, 
the best in the world. 

To most of us a thermometer means a 
glass bulb and tube containing mercury; 
and such a measurer is not to be despised, 
for with modern improvements tempera¬ 
tures at from 15 to 60 degrees can be 
registered by it to within two-thou¬ 
sandths of a degree. But mercury 
freezes at minus 40 degrees Centigrade, 
so alcohol is employed for lower tempera¬ 
tures, and where the task of measure¬ 
ment is too low for alcohol a hydrogen 
or a platinum resistance thermometer is 
used. There are other forms of instru¬ 
ments for registering maximum and 
minimum temperatures, but they arc 
. rarely in common use. 

One perverse element in these records 
is the fact that three scales are still 
in general use, the Fahrenheit, the 
Reaumur, and the Centigrade of Celsius. 
Little more than 30 years coyei*cd the 
invention of all three, and for 200 years 
men have been grumbling at the per¬ 
plexity occasioned by their simultaneous 
employment. 

It is supposed ‘that Galileo was the 
first man to make an instrument for 
measuring heat and cold, but it was 


Sanctorius, a man of Galileo's time, who 
first made known a method. He took a 
snowflake as his minimum, and the flame 
of his candle as the maximum, measured 
a scale between the two extremes, and 
gave the world its first thermometer. 

Fahrenheit devised his mercury ther¬ 
mometer in 1714, with the freezing point 
of water 32 degrees above zero, and 
the boiling point 180 degrees away. 
Reaumur gave us his scale of 80 degrees 
between freezing and boiling in 1731 ; 
while in 1742 Celsius produced the 
Centigrade scale, which now marks the 
freezing point of water o, and boiling 
point 100. 

So there were now three thermometers 
in use, and three there have remained. 
Possibly had not Napoleon escaped from 
Elba there might have been only one. 
So at least thought John Wilson Croker, 
the Secretary to the Admiralty who did 
much for the furtherance of science; He 
proposed a unification of methods with 
one standard thermometer as the result. 
Having brought' the matter before our 
Royal Society, he endeavoured to get it 
discussed at the Congress of Vienna in 
1815, which was to settle the peace of 
the world for ever. 

But Napoleon did escape from his 
island, and his first words on reaching 
the mainland were, " The Congress is 
dissolved ! ” Dissolved it was, and with 
it the hope of a uniform thermometer. 


Remember the Grotto 


These little mites spend many happy hours in the nursery school built on the roof 
of a block of flats which has replaced slums in Athlone Street, St Pancras 


P eople who were young sixty years ago 
have been asking if children still 
build grottoes in the streets, and what 
was the meaning of the custom, and of 
the words " Remember the grotto ! " 
The custom does survive, in London 
at any rate. Within the last year grottoes 
have been seen in the streets of Dulwich 
and Claphkm, but we do not know 
whether the ancient appeal was re¬ 
peated : “ Mv mother’s dead, my 

father’s gone to sea.” 

Grotto-building in the streets must be 
of great antiquity.. Probably the Basque 
refugee children now in England know 
all about it. Our children used to build 


their grottoes of oyster shells against 
a wall, decorate them prettily, and plaqe 
a candle within; then, shell in hand, they 
would beg coppers from passers-by. 

The practice, which may extend over 
summer and autumn, should really be 
limited to July 25, the day dedicated to 
St James, patron saint of Spain. The 
grotto commemorates the fact that the 
scallop shell is one of his emblems. A 
scallop shell was always worn in the hat 
of the pilgrim returning from the Holy 
Land ; but, -scallop shells being beyond 
the reach of children who build the 
grottoes, they have always made the 
shells of oysters serve. 
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The Sure Way Out 

A Book for Every Heart 
and Brain 

The Way Out. By Sir George Paish. 
Ivor Nicholson ; 6s. 

Will the New Year sec the world 
setting its.feet on the way to sanity and 
recovery ? No man knows, yet every 
man must pray that it will be so. 

There arc no material reasons why 
every inhabitant on this planet should 
not have enough to eat, sufficient cloth¬ 
ing, and a happy existence ; it is not 
the failure of Nature but the failure of 
the mental and moral qualities in the. 
world’s peoples which prevents this ideal 
state of affairs. 

This is the impression, we have ob¬ 
tained from this new study of the 
problems of today by the great econo¬ 
mist Sir George Paish, whose outlook is 
as humane as it is scientific. 

This book is a book for Everyman, 
for it is a simple appeal to that common 
sense which knows no limitation of race 
or creed ; it is an appeal to the people 
of all nations to turn back from the 
path which is leading them to war and 
general annihilation, and to pursue once 
again those paths o f progress and coopera¬ 
tion which lead to peace and plenty. 

The World’s Supreme Need 

The supreme need of the world today 
is that the nations should help one 
another with goods, with gold, and with 
every facility for trade and intercourse, 
for by helping other nations each nation 
undoubtedly helps itself. 

This is as true among nations as it is 
among individuals, and was proved true 
by the attitude of our own country to 
the world over nearly a century. 

That policy was the complete freedom 
of trade and, of equal importance, the 
unrestricted lending of capital to other 
countries to enable them to develop and 
support big populations. In addition, 
and as a consequence, our country per¬ 
formed valuable services to other nations 
in shipping, banking, insurance, edu¬ 
cation and so on, payment for all these 
.services being received in food, raw 
materials, and manufactured goods. 
Other countries did likewise, and the 
result was that in the century up to 
1914 the income of the world grew from 
^5000 millions to £25,000 millions. 

If nations would now pursue this wise 
policy, declares Sir George, this income, 
based on gold values, should expand to 
^100,000 millions, and poverty and 
distress should disappear. 

Prosperity for All 

With modern knowledge, modern 
transport, and modern machinery the 
world's income would double in the 
decade following the restoration of the 
world machine. The industrial nations 
would have no difficulty in selling all 
their products at profitable prices, and 
the producers of food and raw materials 
would prosper in equal measure. 

Sir George pleads for the abolition of 
all tariffs, the restoration of the gold 
standard, and the stabilisation of cur-, 
rcncies. He devotes nearly half his 
book to a consideration of what each 
country could contribute freely to the 
common benefit of all, and in this 
Britain and America, the wealthiest 
countries of the world, should make the 
biggest contribution. We should be 
willing to surrender to Germany her 
former colonics provided she became a 
democracy once again \ and, on the same 
terms, Italy should be given colonial 
possessions provided that she handed 
back Abyssinia. 

Only by a policy of give-and-take can 
future peace be assured, for the present 
policy of self-sufficiency can'not meet the 
problems of a modem industrial nation 
and must lead to revolution or war.. 

If we were to put the policy of Sir 
George Paish in a word, we should say 
it is that Idealism is the most Practical 
Politics—which is another way of saying 
what the CN has said so long, that 
Christianity is the Only Way. 


A Romantic Office 

LORD OF OUR STORIED TOWER 
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The Tower of London as the flying man sees it 


T he King has appointed Field Marshal 
Sir Claud Jacob to one of the most 
romantic offices in the gift of the Crown; 
lie succeeds Lord Milne as Constable of 
the Tower. 

He thus becomes chief officer of the 
oldest occupied fortress in 'Europe, a 
place of shimmering romance and 
piercing tragedy, home of 25 kings. 

Although the Tower ceased to be a 
royal residence after the time of Charles 
Stuart, the original offices created by 
our Norman kings continue in being. 
Associated with Sir Claud Jacob will 
be the Lieutenant of the Tower, the 
Major and Resident Governor, and that 
guardian of the Crown treasures, the 
Keeper of the Jewel Tower. » 
These posts are now reserved for 
distinguished men who have served the 
nation in war; but the list of Constables 
is so comprehensive that it includes 
Stephen Langton, who secured Magna 
Carta for us, and the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, who saved the world from Napoleon. 
The Constables assume duty at the 
Tower in the twilight of their days, and 
may fitly join the splendid old Yeomen 
Warders in that song in the opera 
written about them : 

This the autumn of our life , 

This the evening of our day ; 

Weary we of battle strife, 


Weary we of mortal fray . 

But our year is not so spent, 

- And our days are not so faded , 

.But that we with one consent, 

Were our lovdd land invaded, 

Still woidd face a foreign foe , 

As in days of long ago . 

Formerly the Constable derived his 
profits from the number of his prisoners. 
The nation seized the captive's estate 
and paid the Constable a set scale • 
£20 for a duke, 20 marks for an earl, 
£10 for a baron, £5 for a knight. 

That, however, was only the begin¬ 
ning, for the Constable provided for 
this only a dungeon or guarded cell, 
bare of every requisite. It was from 
the food, furniture, fire, and light of his 
prisoners that the Constable really 
gained his income. He was paid the 
equivalent of our modern ^40 a week 
for the food of Lady Jane Grey, and 
about £y in our money each week for 
her “ wood, coal, and candle," and there 
was a further ^30 a week in modern 
money for her two women and three 
male servants. 

During his many years of imprison¬ 
ment Sir Walter Raleigh was a goldmine 
to the Constable, whom he paid at the 
rate of over ^1000 a year in our money, 
for his maintenance. Even the hum¬ 
blest prisoner had to pay the Constable. 


All the World is Young, Lad 


W hen the old people say things are 
not what they were in their young 
days,they should look about them to see 
how many of the old tilings are as full 
of life as ever. 

Take candies. When gas came in the 
candle seemed doomed, but now there 
are more candles about than ever, and 
when they shed their soft light on the 
dinner-table they no longer drop so 
much grease as they did.. Then the 
electric light came to abolish gas ; but 
gas most sturdily holds its own. Very 
often it beats electricity at its own game 
of lighting and heating too. 

Oil stands by itself. The old people 
knew it only as something which lighted* 
the lamp, and the oil lamp, with tricks 
of smoking and smelling, was a burden 
to the weary souls who had to clean it. 
But oil lives a second life now in oil 
stoves for the household, and in a 
hundred other forms drives ships and 
cars and aeroplanes. 

It threatens to upset old King Coal, 
but that venerable monarch has other 
thoughts. He converted a province of 
his kingdom into gas long ago ; and now 
is looking out for ways* of converting 
other parts of it into bily and other fuels 
which will put oil into its place again.' 


These are capital examples, but we 
have only to look around to find plenty 
more. When the telephone raised its 
voice and spoke to the world it seemed 
as if the telegraph had said its last word, 
and when the wireless was added to the 
world’s wonders another nail was ham¬ 
mered into the coffin of the wires. But, 
telephones and wireless notwithstanding, 
there are now more telegraph lines and 
more submarine cables, 300,000 miles 
of them, than ever. 

Every 5 new invention gives a fresh 
impulse.to those that went before, some¬ 
times by additions to them, as the wire¬ 
less system completes that of the cables, 
sometimes by applying some of its own 
discoveries to them, as the telephone 
relay has improved the submarine cable. 
But the chief stimulant the new applies 
to the old is that of creating a new public 
interest in it. It reminds us of a very 
old advertisement :• If you like the 
pickles why not try the sauce ? 

. That applies to the gramophone, 
which was threatened with extinction 
when the wireless came in, but which 
leapt up again in an astonishing way. 
It is the same even with the discarded 
piano, once again rising into popitlarity ; 
and the reasons for it are much the same. 


Adventures in 
Mid-Atlantic 

At Flores in the Azores 

Italian newspapers have spread the 
report that Great Britain means to 
seize the Azores, the group of islands 
in mid-Atlantic forming a province of 
our old ally Portugal, to whom they 
have belonged for 500 years. 

The story is, of course, as false as it is 
fantastic. Had we wanted the. Azores 
wc should have had them long ago 
during the many wars in which we have 
been engaged since they first became a 
European possession. 

The very name of. the islands stirs 
the pulse of an Englishman, for it was 
in 1591 that 

At Flores in the Azores 
Sir Richard Grenville lay 
with ninety of his men sick or ashore, 
to face and fight with his one little ship, 
the Revenge, a Spanish fleet of 53 ships. 
The story lives in the deathless prose 
of Raleigh, Sir Richard’s kinsman ; and 
is magically retold by Tennyson, and set 
to noble music by Sir Villiers Stanford. 

The Raiders 

But that immortal battle was not the 
only one fought under our flag about 
the Azores. A series of actions there 
in the year following the Armada makes 
as strange reading as anything, in our 
history. In that year sailed the third 
Earl of Cumberland, the man who had 
brought home the news of the victory 
over the Armada in the previous 
summer. With a ship lent him by the 
Queen, and six other tiny vessels fur¬ 
nished at his own cost, he made for the 
Azores, for to hurt Portugal was then 
to damage Spain, and Spain must be 
injured to prevent her from resuming her 
assaults on England. 

In one harbour they saw a little fleet 
of. ships, which. they approached by 
flying the Spanish flag, a characteristic 
device in those lawless days. At night 
they decided to cut out the ships; and 
did cut out all but one, which to their 
great astonishment proved to be 
Scottish. The rest they secured by 
severing their cables and towing them 
out to sea by boat. 

. Tortured by Thirst 

They captured many ships, French 
and Spanish, and,.like Drake, who also 
knew the Azores, gloried in their hauls 
of silver, hides, ginger, pepper, cinna¬ 
mon, and other spices, then as precious 
as noble metals. They fought sea 
battles and land battles, lost many, and 
sailed home with their sick. 

On. the return voyage they had 
adventures as startling, through calms 
and contrary winds, as ever found their 
way into a novel. Drink was cut down 
from one glass of water a day to none, 
tlie substitute being three spoonfuls of 
vinegar, until 1 that gave out. All the 
wealth of ’ the Azores, of which they 
.carried' not a little, could not have 
availed to quench their maddening 
thirst. They chewed bullets to stay the 
agony, biiL all .suffered tortures until a 
..great storm blew up. 

Their Dearest Treasure 

Down came hailstones, which they 
devoured 'ravenously, and next' followed 
rain. They spread sails, sheets, and 
rags to catch it, and wrung them out 
and drank the water. They went down 
on hands and knees and licked the water 
off .the deck. 

The carl and his men shared alike, 
and the Spanish prisoners were permitted 
to take their share of the precious fluid, 
to teach them, said the chronicler, to 
be humane to prisoners should it ever 
come to their turn to take any. 

They met other ships which at last 
gave them a little drink, and, reaching 
Ireland, they drank like.men stricken 
in the desert, and counted pure cold 
water; the dearest of all the treasures 
their voyage had brought them. 
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Time-Zone Map of the World Showing Where the New Year Begins 
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GOLD LESS PRECIOUS Signing the Register Empire’s First Sunrise 
THAN GRASS in Soot in 1938 


THE TRAINS WILL 
NOW RUN 


South African Desert Peril 

* 

We have already noted that grass, of 
which all flesh is made, is in peril in 
South Africa, as elsewhere. 

Dr Pole Evans, a South African 
Government expert, says that unless 
vigorous steps arc taken to preserve the 
grasslands of the Dominion the country 
is doomed to become desert. 

The neglect and exploitation of the 
grasslands have menaced agriculture, 
increased the cost of living, and resulted 
in a drift from the country to the 
towns. Grass, Dr Pole Evans added, 
is the most important, most precious, 
yet the worst-treated natural product 
in Africa. That is a remarkable saying 
in a gold-producing country. 

It is not only in South Africa, how¬ 
ever, but the world over, that wherever 
man and his flocks have pressed on to 
the semi-arid grasslands these lands 
shrink in size, and sooner or later ruin 
results. It is to this shrinkage that the 
world rise in food prices is largely due. 

Competition Result 

In CN Competition Number 41 the 
two best entries were sent in by Doreen 
Eyct, The Corner House, Church Street, 
Islcliam, Near Ely ; and Lois Whitaker, 
Wyncroft, 13 Brunton Crescent, Carlisle, 
Each of these readers was awarded a 
prize of ten shillings. 

The ten other prizes, Christmas cakes 
and boxes of chocolates, were awarded 
to the following : 

James Clarkson, Cheltenham;’ Freda Coleman! 
Bath; Margaret Fraser, Mauchline, Ayrshire ’ 
Dorothy Havter, Ilford ; Wallace Jones, Beaumaris ; 
Arnold Jordan, Melton Mowbray; David Kemp. 
Sedgley ; Gladys Sales, London, E 1 7 ; Annie Silk- 
stone, AHerton By water, near Castlcford; Ruth 
Turner, Duxbury, near Chorley. 

The prizes were sent off in time to 
reach the winners by Christmas. 


Times have changed, said a lady 
who was celebrating the 50 th anniver¬ 
sary of her wedding day by revisiting the 
lonely little Yorkshire village of Hubbcr- 
holme, in Wharfedale. 

She had been married in Hubbcrholmc 
Church, and after the ceremony she and 
the bridegroom had been about to sign 
the marriage register when the discovery 
was made that there was not a drop of 
ink in the inkwell. 

Fountain-pens wore not in fashion 
then, so no one in the company could 
lend a pen, A messenger sent running 
to the village iiin close by, I'eturned to 
say breathlessly that no one had any 
ink. Appeals were made to the villagers, 
but the 'folk of Hubberholmc were not 
given to writing letters, and nobody could 
produce a single drop of ink. 

By this time the bride and bridegroom 
were alarmed for, as everyone knows, a 
marriage is not legal till the register is 
signed. Happily the vicar was able to 
put ail end to the dilemma. He sent 
someone to scrape a little soot out of a 
neighbouring chimney and, mixing it 
with water, he made ink good enough 
for the purpose it was meant to serve. 

A New Road Sign ? 

Rotten Row, the parks and commons, 
and all places where riding is permitted, 
are crowded with young people on horse¬ 
back now that holidays have come again. 

Their elders have been busy at the 
same exercise while. they have been 
away at school, for riding has regained 
so much popularity that riders cannot 
find stables for their mounts. A new 
riding association has therefore been 
formed, and soon we may see signs 
appearing all over the country in¬ 
dicating that the premises can stable at 
least three horses. 


We all know that the British Empire 
is so far-flung that the sun never sets on 
its Dominions and outposts. 

Some parts of our Empire have their 
sunrise and the sunset twelve hours 
before London. A glance at the map on 
this page will show where these places 
are and why this is so. 

New Zealand has a famous mountain 
(its Maori name is Mount Iiikurangi, 
pronounced Hi-ku-ra-ngi) which is the 
first point where the rising sun strikes 
New Zealand. It is 5608 feet higli, and 
only a few miles from East Cape, the most 
easterly part of New Zealand's coastline, 

Farther east still, however, are the 
Tonga Islands, which are just within the 
International Date Line. 

To Tonga, therefore, belongs the 
distinction of being the first part of the 
British Empire to welcome the sun in the 
New Year. See World Map 

A New Route From Europe 
to America 

It sounds odd to talk of a new ship¬ 
ping route from Europe to America by 
way of Leeds, but this is the dream of 
Sir Enoch Hill. 

Speaking recently in Leeds, lie drew 
a'picture of the importance of a deep¬ 
water canal from the cast to the west 
coast of England. 

An inland waterway of this kind, he 
said, would shorten the seaway from 
northern Europe to America by several 
hundred miles. It would proceed from 
the east coast, probably from the 
Humber estuary, through West York¬ 
shire and South Lancashire, link up 
with the Manchester Ship Canal, and 
provide a short cut for New York, 
Leeds would then bo on the highway 
between Die Old World and the New. 


Across the Mountains 
of Iran 

The Shah of Iran had a great am¬ 
bition, to, see railways run from end to 
end of his country. 

But there was a barrier in the way, 
the high rocky mountains of Luristan. 
It was ten years ago when he made his 
plans ; three years ago the task of taking 
the railway through this mountain sec¬ 
tion was undertaken by Air Costain and 
his engineers, and now the last tunnel 
has been bored. There are 13 tunnels, 
penetrating a 6ooo-feet-higl\ barrier of 
solid rock, and the longest tunnel is 
two miles. 

Before that 25 miles of roads had to 
be made, through wild and desolate 
country, and many bridges built, to 
get the necessary men and material to 
the scene of operations; during which 
time the men lived in tents on the 
mountain-side. The heat was so in¬ 
tense that many Eurasian labourers 
died. The 11 British engineers had 
to fight bandits, who on one occasion 
killed a cashier and three bodyguards 
and got away with £2000 ; and often 
men had to swim the raging River 
Ab-i-Cezar, which at times rose 20 feet 
in less than an hour. 

The railway will be a single track, 
808 miles long. Picture on page 3 

Planes to Carry 100 

American airways arc forging ahead. 
It is said that a technical committee with 
Colonel Lindbergh as chairman is already 
preparing plans for several giants 
capable of carrying 100 passengers. 

These huge machines are designed to 
make the non-stop flight at a speed of 
nearly 300 miles ail hour. They are 
estimated to cost about £ 200,000 each. 
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Flying Fragment 
of a Lost World 

Eros, and Where to 
Find Him 

By the C N Astronomer. 

Eros, a fragment of a destroy ed world, 
will be well placed for observation next 
week, as then he passes overhead 
between 8 and 9 o’clock in the evening. 

As the Moon will not then be much in 
evidence, the early, part of the week 
will be the best time to seek this little 
planetoid that is now so near the Earth, 
being but 20 million miles away and 
still coming nearer. The group of 
fourth-magnitude stars through which 
Eros will appear to pass may be easily, 
recognised from the star-map. If the 
observ6r faces south these stars will be 
seen almost exactly overhead about 
9 o’clock, with Perseus (shown in the star- 
map in the C N for November 20) a little 
to the right. 

A Rugged Mass of Rock 

The path of Eros is indicated on the 
star-map, but field-glasses or a small 
telescope will be needed to see. the tiny 
speck of light which represents the 
rugged mass of rock of which it is com¬ 
posed. The four brighter stars appearing 
in the 'field-of-view of the glasses will 
stand out against numbers of fainter 
stars, the faintest of which will be only 
a little less bright than Eros. 

Yet Eros may be easily found, when 
the sky is clear, by first noting with 
pencil and paper the precise position of 
the stars round about the anticipated 
locality of Eros, and then looking again 
a day or two later, when one of them 
will have travelled a little way south¬ 
ward. This one will be Eros, as the others 
will have remained in the same relative 
positions. Failure to see Eros the first 
' time may not be the case later, as at 
times he appears about a magnitude 
brighter than at others. 

Bombarded By Meteorites 

It will be interesting thus to follow 
the movements of this strange celestial 
fragment of a lost world, as it speeds 
at nearly 20 miles a second through 
space, getting severely bombarded at 
times by vagrant meteorites. This bom¬ 
bardment must certainly result in occa¬ 
sionally knocking pieces off Eros, as the 
impact would often be a hundred times 
greater than a shot from a cannon at close 
range. Thus do lesser celestial fragments 
come into being, sometimes to drop later 
upon out fair Earth as stony meteorites 
(as they arc called). 
in a flame of fire. 

The variations in 
the brightness of 
Eros are due to his 
much greater 
length than 
breadth—about 22 
miles as compared 
with an average of 
seven miles. [This, 
together with the 
singular narrow 



The anticipated path o! 
Eros Jrom January 1 to 
January 10. The broken 


waist and other circle indicates approxi- 
peculiarities de- mateJy the Held ol view of 
scribed in the C N 

for November 20, presents Eros as a 
most strange little world around which 
one's imagination may run riot as its 
mountainous mass rolls over and over 
through sp«ace. 

That Eros is a fragment of a great lost 
world to which all these little planetoids 
or asteroids owe their origin there is now 
little doubt, though how such a world 
came to grief can only be conjectured. 
Peculiarities' of their orbits indicate a 
common origin at one position in the 
Solar System, between the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter; while other peculiarities 
reveal them as irregular masses of rock. 
The balance of evidence indicates that 
they are the fragments of a world that 
exploded. G. F. M. 


Storms 

Sometimes they' terrify us, but 
often their grandeur and majesty 
hold us spellbound. To hear the rain 
beating on the window while the wind 
is howling over the chimneys, or to watch 
the angry sea thundering up the shore, 
the huge waves flinging themselves over 
the stones, is to be impressed by Nature's 
immense reserves of power. 

A Storm That Made History 

It was a sudden storm which wrecked 
the Spanish Armada,- scattering our 
enemies. It was the great storm of 
1703, perhaps the worst that England 
has known in two thousand years, which 
swept Winstanlcy and his lighthouse to 
destruction. Cromwell died while a 
tempest swept over the land. A snow¬ 
storm was raging over Yorkshire that 
terrible winter day in 1461 when the men 
of the White Rose and the men of the 
Red Rose fought at Towton. 

A flash of lightning struck down 
Martin Luther's young companion as 
they were walking in the country. Till 
then Martin had given little thought to 
religion, but the tragic incident turned 
his thoughts to serious things, and the 
Reformation may be said, to have begun 
in a thunderstorm. 

The Storm That Defeated Scott 

When the storm beats about our 
house and the blinding snow blots out 
the landscape we may well think of the 
heroes of the Arctic and the Antarctic 
who faced storms more terrible than 
any we have known. The immortal 
Captain Oates went out to die in a cruel, 
white world ; Captain Scott was defeated 
by the storm which prevented him and 
his gallant little band from marching on 
to victory. It was with the wind roaring 
outside his tent and the snow whirling 
on every side that his heroic spirit lied 
after he had written letters which are 
among our most cherished possessions. 

Storms remind us of all who go down 
to the sea in ships and do business in 
great waters, the fishermen whose frail 
boats arc lost, the mariners who plough 
wide oceans and face tempests with 
never a thought of fear,' the lifeboat 
men who launch out upon the deep 
when other vessels arc making for the 
safety of a harbour. When the tempest 
rages there is always heroism at sea. 

It was our headstrong William Rufus, 
the second of our Norman kings, who 
insisted on putting out to sea in spite of a 
storm. The sailors would have dissuaded 
him, but the red king retorted : Kings 
never drown. 

Peace, Be Still, 

Storms have a place in literature, from 
Homer’s Odyssey, where we read of the 
tempest into which Ulysses rode in his 
ship, to the great epics of modern times, 
Victor Hugo's Toilers of the Sea, John 
Masefield's Dauber, and the sea stories of 
Joseph Conrad. There is Shakespeare’s 
Tempest, a storm conjured up by the 
magic art of Prospcro ; and the strange 
storm described in Coleridge's Ancient 
Mariner. Who does not know the dark 
and stormy night so vividly portrayed 
in the story of the Count of Monte 
Cristo ? Or the magnificent chapter in 
David Copperfield in which Dickens 
tells us of the storm at Yarmouth ? 

But perhaps the most wonderful 
description of a storm at sea in all 
literature is the New Testament account 
of St Paul's shipwreck. ‘There is also 
the story of how, when the storm swept 
down on the lake of Galilee, Jesus 
rebuked the winds and waves, saying, 
Peace, be still. 


If You Want to 
Know the Time 

Ask a Policeman 

Our note on clocks that do not 
tell the right time has reminded a 
correspondent of an extraordinary, 
example of this public nuisance. 

A certain busy traffic centre not far 
from London is the junction of several 
lines of trolley and motor buses, ancl is 
therefore a timing-point, at which the 
drivers can judge whether they are early 
or late on the schedules for their 
various journeys. 

• It happens that the only public clock 
visible from this point is a big one over 



The indicator that corrects the clock 


a shop. It was set up many years ago by 
a jeweller who kept, it working with 
reasonable accuracy ; but eventually the 
shop passed into the hands of a different 
type of business, and the old clock was 
allowed to fall into bad habits. In 
recent years it has been a notoriously 
bad timekeeper. 

This raised difficulties for the drivers, 
so an indicator was put up on a lamp- 
post in the middle of the cross-roads. 
As shown in the sketch, it has a movable 
hand to point out that the clock is. so 
many minutes fast or slow—or out of 
order ! 

To crown the* joke, the clock stopped 
the other day; but when our corre¬ 
spondent passed that way the indicator 
pointed to three minutes fast, so he 
looked at his watch, which he knew to be 
five minutes slow. 

It seems that the only thing needed to 
complete this little comedy of errors is 
another indicator to correct the indicator 
that corrects the clock—or perhaps a 
clock that keeps good time. 

Charlotte Bronte's 
First Letter 

Charlotte Bronte’s first letter to her 
lifelong friend Ellen Nussey has been 
in the sale room. 

The little note, now much faded, 
was written when Charlotte was at 
school at Roe Head. She took up her 
pen one May day in 1832, writing a 
childish letter and never dreaming that 
one day the scrap of paper would be 
eagerly prized by collectors of Bronte 
relics. Not long ago stories and verses 
written in her childhood were sold for 
over ^1800. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of January 1913 

Men Who Remember Napoleon’s Retreat. 

A far-off memory of the past comes to 
us as we read in the papers of the death 
of a man whose father-in-law was at the 
Battle of Corunna and at the death and 
burial of Sir John Moore, of whom the 
poem was written beginning ; 

We buried him darkly at dead of night. 

■ But a still more wonderful memory of 
the terrible days of the past comes from 
Russia, where the hundredth anniver¬ 
sary of the Battle of Borodino was lately 
celebrated in the presence of eight old 
soldiers of the Tsar, the youngest of 
whom is 109. • The youngest was nine 
years old when Napoleon fought the 
Russians at Borodino, and, after a 
frightful battle, strode on to Moscow to 
meet his conqueror in the great fire, 
which was followed by the fearful retreat. 
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Sea Voyage For 
Sheep 

From New Zealand to' 
Kenya 

Like Little Bo-Peep of the nursery 
rhyme, little New Zealand, smallest of 
the Empire’s Dominions, is continually 
losings her sheep. The difference is 
that * New Zealand knows where to 
find them. 

For instance, eight pure-bred sheep 
selected from famous sheep stations in 
The South Island of New Zealand were 
recently sent on a long sea voyage to 
; Kenya, . where they were bought on 
behalf of a Kenya pastoralist whose 
property is almost on the equator but 
9000 feet above sea level, so that sheep 
and cattle thrive there as well as they do 
in the temperate zones of the world. 

They were shipped from Lyttelton, the 
port of the Canterbury Province of New 
Zealand, famous for its priihc lamb. 
One ship took them to Melbourne, 
Australia, where they were placed on 
board a ship bound for Durban, South 
Africa. Then came a voyage northwards 
in another ship to Mombasa, after which 
they were tal^n on the final stage of 
their journey to the Highlands of Kenya. 

From English Pastures 

New Zealand’s sheep are among the 
best in the world, and it is no wonder 
that orders come from distant countries 
for the pick of the flocks. The mild 
climate of New Zealand enables sheep 
to graze on hillside pastures all the year 
round, so that they grow big and strong, 
with first-class fleeces. 

Of course the 31 million sheep in New 
Zealand today are the descendants of 
small flocks taken by the pioneer settlers 
who made their homes there less than a 
hundred years ago. Most of the first 
sheep came from the neighbouring 
settlements in Australia, but New Zea¬ 
land shcepfarmers have bought some of 
the best sheep from English pastures. 
Two very prominent breeds of sheep in 
New Zealand are the Romney Marsh 
and Southdown breeds, which have 
sprung from the flocks of the south-east 
corner of England. 

Thousands of New Zealand’s v best 
sheep have been shipped to South 
American countries, which supply so 
much meat for- the markets of~ the 
United Kingdom. Russia has also 
bought New Zealand sheep to help in 
improving the flocks on Russian pastures. 

The Young Poets of 
the Western Farms 

We have received a small _ book of 
poems which, we gladly notice because 
so many of the poems are good in them¬ 
selves, but especially because they come 
from young cooperators in the western 
farming areas of Canada. 

The volume is called An Anthology 
of Young Cooperators Verse, the poems 
having first appeared in the Western 
Producer, a farmer-owned weekly for the 
western farmers round Saskatoon. 

Most of the poets arc in their teens 
or under, and their verses, contributed 
originally to the Young Cooperators 
Club, have here been collected over a 
period of five years. They are full of 
the love of the life of Canada, of an 
intimate touch with Nature, ancl of the 
dreams of youth. Wc notice the lines 
on a running river : 

Naught can stop me going to the distant 
. sea , 

And I will stilly be flovoing through 

Eternity , 

and most of these young poets seem to 
believe the good gospel that life is worth 
while and goes on without end. 
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CHAPTER 1 

TJie Tin Canister 

c tin canister was about the size of a 
half-pound tin of chocolate, and, after 
removing the lid to make sure that the 
contents were still there, Sir Richard Wake- 
ling wrapped it and tied it and sealed it 
with a plain seal. Then he looked across the 
table at his companion. 

“ There, David 1 " he uttered, 
will go nicely into one of your pockets. And 
all I want you to do is to take it to Chcpple 
Chemstcad and deliver it with your own 
hands to Professor Meale. You will tell the 
professor it comes from myself, and that I 
shall be very glad for his report on the 
contents." 

" Must I wait, sir, to bring the report 
back ? i! - - t . . 

“ That depends on how much time the 
professor may need. I can’t say. But if he 
should require no more than a day you can 
find yourself a night’s lodging in Chcpple 
Chemstcad. It’s a beautiful spot. Do you 
know it ? In the West of England. So I'm 
Sending you on a very nice little trip." 

David smiled, and after taking the packet 
lie jumped to his feet, knowing very much 
better by now than to take more of his 
uncle’s time than was actually necessary. 
But Sir Richard had not quite finished. 
" Half a moment,” he bade. “ I have proved 
your discretion, so.I’m sure I don’t need to 
repeat that the package is on no account to 
leave your possession till you have trans¬ 
ferred it to the professor. And get a com¬ 
partment to yourself in the train, David. 
That’s all. Off you go 1 " 

And, as he always did, Sir Richard rose 
from his chair to accompany David down 
the room and into that long, silent corridor 
trodden only by those who passed to and 
fro on his secret missions. ' 

David Renwick departed in some dis¬ 
appointment. This job was a dull one. ■ His 
former errands for Sir Richard had all con¬ 
tained a spice, and now and then more than 
a spice, of danger. There was his encounter 
with His Excellency of Montaragua, the 
Panther, as they called the fellow in his own 
land. There was the problem of the Cross¬ 
word, hideous with peril. There was that 
breathless ride on the telcferique at 
Chamonix. There was Harpoon. Head and 
the pistol that flashed* from the hut. There 
was liis duel of wits in the theatre at Ham¬ 
burg with Wyvcl, when his life had very 
probably hung on a thread. 

But this job was child’s play. True, the 
packet was too important to trust to the 
post; but that was all there was to it. A 
child could take it—and thereupon David 
recalled that Sir Richard had entrusted 
him with prior missions for the very reason 
that his youthful ness shielded him from the 
suspicion of those who were working, as 
moles work, against Great Britain. So, 
wondering a little what the canister con- 
tained,' but reminding himself that that 
was no business of his, .he kept a sharp look¬ 
out when lie got to the station and boarded 
an empty compartment at the last moment. 

Odd how this .coincidence often occurs. 
Before today he had never heard of Pro¬ 
fessor Mcalc. And lo 1 on opening his illus¬ 
trated magazine the first thing he saw was 
a photograph of the professor. There.he 
was, full page, with strong, capable features, 
and a caption underneath which called him 
the greatest living authority on palimpsests. 

Palimpsests I David's brow wrinkled. 
What on earth might a palimpsest be When 
it was at home ? An insect ? No, he 
thought it wasn’t an insect, A kind of 
penguin perhaps ? No ! ITis memory was 
stirring. Palimpsest came from the Greek, 
and it meant again and rubbed out t Yes, 
a palimpsest meant originally a piece of 
parchment on which something had been 
written, and then erased to make room for 
fresh writing over it. 

So that was what the professor was such 
a whale at. Deciphering writing written 
beneath other writing. A stodgy job, David 
thought. 

The photograph was full-face. He studied 
it closely. What a firm-lipped mouth 1 And 
what a finely-shaped head I And none of 
that shagginess which some scientists 
favoured. He approved the professor's 
hair, well brushed on the crown and cropped 
with immaculate closeness above the ears, 

David found himself staring harder and 
harder at the picture. 

He was staring again, but with astonished 
annoyance, when, having arrived and been 


By John 
Mowbray 

shown into tlic professor’s study, there 
entered a spruce young man with a brisk step 
who informed him that Professor Meale 
wasn't at home. 

“ But I thought lie wAs expecting me ! " 
David exclaimed. * . . 

“ He is. He receive^ a letter from Sir 
Richard Wakeling to say that a messenger 
would arrive, with a parcel. You are Sir 
Richard Wakcling’s messenger ? ”' - 
“ Yes," answered David. 

“ Well, the professor told me to make 
That his apologies that he has been called away 


so suddenly on pressing affairs. 1 

“ When does lie return ? " 

“ Ah, that I don’t know. He doesn’t 
know yet himself. But sit down t Will you 
take a cup of tea or something ? " And 
when David declined, his companion held 
out a hand. 

David appeared not to notice it. 

The other was smiling. “ I ought to have 
introduced myself," he remarked; “my 
name is Harper. I am the professor’s con¬ 
fidential secretary. I deal with all his 
documents, letters; and everything. And 
I help him in his laboratory with his re¬ 
searches. So you need not hesitate to give 
me the parcel. T will see* that the professor 
has it the moment he's back." 

"Yes," said David. “ That’s very kind 
of you, Mr Harper. But I’m instructed' to 
hand it only to the professor." 

“ If you hand it to me for him you fulfil 
your instructions. Sir Richard Wakcling 
would tell you the same thing." 

" Do you think so ? " said David. 

“ My dear lad," the secretary ejaculated, 
“ didn’t I tell you I was also the professor's 
technical assistant ?" And once more ho 
extended his hand for the package. 

“ If I leave it with you, when shall we 
get the report ? " 

“ In a day or two, as soon as the pro¬ 
fessor is back. Unless," smiled the spruce 
young man, “ it turns out a regular teaser." 

“ I see,", said David. “ Thank you. Then 
I tell you what I’ll do, Mr Harper," he went 
on. " I’ll ring up Sir Richard and ask him 
if I can leave the package with you." He 
paused. “ But you won’t mind, will you, 
leaving me alone with the phone ? Because 


the number I ring for Sir Richard is 
confidential." 

“ Oh, have it your own way," Mr Harper 
rejoined, with a shrug, and, after indicating 
a telephone in a corner of the study, he was 
moving toward the door when round he 
spun abruptly and came back again. 

" No,'' he said, speaking pleasantly, “ I’ve 
a better idea. After all, you and I are both 
servants. So I'll respect your scruples if 
you’ll respect mine. If I tell you where you 
can find the professor will you come back 
here to tell me that you've made delivery ? " 

“ Fair enough ! " exclaimed David, con¬ 
siderably relieved. 

“ The professor's at a little hotel in 
Chemstcad Bay called The Traveller's Rest. 
You can’t miss it, because it’s the onlybnc 
there. There's a motor-bus. to the .bay 
every lialf-hour from here which runs you 
over in 25 minutes. So if yoii make haste 
you can be back here for dinner at eight." 

CHAPTER 2 
Carelessness! 

FYwid caught the bus with ease and 
^ found the hotel, which he didn't 
think much of.' It looked mean and unin- , 
viting ; but was very secluded, so he under¬ 
stood that people might go there for rest- 
cures. He supposed the professor hadn’t 
come for a rest-cure. No, Harper had said 
he'd been called away on pressing affairs. 

An ill-looking fellow, lounging-by the door 
with a pipe in his mouth, inquired his 
business, then told him to wait. 

“ By the way," David said, “ arc you on 
the telephone here ? " 

“ Why ? " the fellow uttered sharply. 

" Because . Mr Harper may have tele¬ 
phoned that I was coming." 

“ Mr Harper. The secretary. Mebbe he 
did, but it doesn’t follow that the professor 
will see you." 

“ I think he will." 

“ Well, I'll’ask him." 

Removing his pipe, the fellow dis¬ 
appeared up a staircase, from where pre¬ 
sently he bawled down to David to come up. 
Then, indicating a door with a jerk of the 
thumb, "I11 there," he said, and went off. 
t David stepped into a room which sur¬ 
prised him considerably by its spaciousness 
and beautiful oak panelling. At the far 
end was a bow window in a recess, where a 
man was standing with his hands clasped 
behind him. He turned., round slowly, and 


Jacko Gets His Way 


M c 


riiKn Jacko had been -persuaded 
into giving a party on New 
Year’s Eve. 

A very jolly one it was too, with 
Sister Belinda and her husband Joe, 
Chimp and liis sister, Adolphus’s friend 
Sambo, and one or two others. 

The . tea-table looked a picture with 
the good things heaped on it; ' Jellies, 
jams, tarts, and sandwiches, and a 
huge iced cake in tlic centre. 

When tea was over Sambo brought 


The chestnuts . won the day, and 
Jacko, to his disgust, was ordered out 
to buy sopie. 

“You’ll find a shop open round the 
corner/’ Adolphus called after him. 
“ And mind you bring plenty.” 

Jacko did. He came back with a 
big bag, which his brother ’ promptly 
seized from him. 

“ Good lad’! " he cried, dashing at the 
opening, and .the next moment he dived 
his hand inside. 



out liis conjuring bag, and entertained 
them in tip-top style with his tricks and 
funny patter. 

Adolphus rocked with laughter over 
the last story. “That’s a good old 
chestnut," lie roared. “ Ah ! " he added, 
“ Talking of chestnuts, how about 
roasting some round the fire ? ” 

“ No fear! ’’ chipped in Jacko, 
'* Wc’rc just going to have charades." 

Instantly there were excited cries of 
Yes and No. .Some of the guests wanted 
games and charades ; others wanted to 
roast chestnuts first. 


Adolphus flung the hag from him 

Wozv ! Wow ! ” With a loud yell 
Adolphus, flung the bag from him, and 
out shot 'the chestnuts among the 
startled guests. 

Shrieks and laughter followed as they 
all ducked to .dodge them, and more 
splutters still when they tried to pick 
them up ! . 

Jacko watched with a broad grin. 

“ All right, they won’t bite ! " he 
shouted, trying to explain. “ We can’t 
stick round the fire on New Year’s Eve—* 
so I bought ’em ready roasted from the 
hot-chestnut man ! ” ■ 


David found himself face to face with the 
same strong features as those he had seen 
in the photograph. Capability was evi¬ 
denced in every line ; the firm-lipped mouth 
parted in a smile ; the finely-shaped head 
with its glossy and closcly-croppcd hair 
inclined in a grave, gracious welcome. 

So this was the greatest living authority 
upon palimpsests ! David felt rather cowed. 
Not because he was altogether unfamiliar 
with good company, but because he had 
never stood in such a dignified presence 
before. 

A pleasant voice broke the silence. “ You 
come from Sir Richard ? " 

“ From Sir Richard Wakcling, yes, sir," 
David responded. 

“ I suppose it was Mr Harper who told 
■you where to find mo ? ’’ 

“ Yes. ■ 1 - have brought something for 
you, sir.". * 

“ Well, well, there’s no hurry about that," 
the professor said carelessly. 

Each was' regarding the other with curious 
interest. The professor was thinking per¬ 
haps how young David was to be entrusted 
with such confidential affairs ! And David 
was thinking how like the professor was to 
his photograph, or, rather, how exactly the 
camera had reproduced him. A speaking 
likeness, as they call it, thought David. 

Then the great man broke their short 
silence. . “ Well, tell me," he uttered, “ do 
you work a great deal for Sir Richard ? And 
liow do you like it ? " 

David, whose hand was resting on one 
of his side-poclccts, saw no reason to discuss 
himself or his job even with such a friend of 
the Secret Service as this man. But the 
latter showed a keen interest, and kept 
putting questions. Did David find that liis 
youthfulness assisted his work ? Was he 
actually enrolled in the Service or only on 
trial ? What success had he met with so 
far ? What foreign spies had he en¬ 
countered ? 

“For you see, my dear lad—stay, you 
didn't tell me your name ? ’’ 

“ It’s Rcnwick, sir." 

“ Well, I was going to say, my dear 
Renwick, that to a humdrum scientist like 
myself your job invests itself with so much 
romance ! We old fellows of the laboratory 
and the scales-" 

“ You don't look old, sir," interposed 
David, avoiding liis questions. “ But I 
ought to be getting back." 

“ Yes, yes, I suppose so. Well, what 
■have you brought me ? • A new style of 
bomb or a palimpsest ? ’’ 

They were facing each other in the bay 
window still, David’s gaze dwelling very 
intently on the great man. He was looking 
so hard indeed that one might have sup¬ 
posed that he had never seen a professor of 
science before. Now he turned very red as 
his hand came away from his pocket, and, 
backing a pace or two, he searched himself 
feverishly. “ Oh, how stupid I am 1 " he 
cxclaimed.in confusion. “ I must have left the 
package in the bus office with my portfolio.” 

'“Careless of yon, Renwick." 

“ Yes, terrible carelessness. Excuse me, 
piri It won't take me long." And, re-’ 
proaclung himself again, David turned on 
his heel. “ I’ll come straight back, sir," 
lie called over his shoulder. 

He was gone in a flash. 

His next actions were singular. For, 
recalling that he had noticed some shops 
where the bus stopped, he looked for a 
grocer’s, found one, and marching in swiftly 
he asked for a half-pound canister of cocoa. 
Departing with this, he opened it, and 
emptied the cocoa in a corner where no one 
could sec him. Then he found a stationer’s, 
where he bought some plain wrapping paper, 
with a little,string and some sealing-wax. 
To the post office next lie went, to wrap the 
grocer’s canister and tie and seal it, having 
first surreptitiously stuffed it with blank 
telegram forms. Then off he swung 
for The Traveller’s Rest again, with Sir 
Richard's canister buttoned under his waist¬ 
coat and the canister he had purchased in 
his side-pocket. 

“ I. haven't been long," he beamed, pro¬ 
ducing his purchase, “ and please don’t tell 
Sir Richard about my gross carelessness." 

The other took the sealed package, and, 
weighing it in his hands thoughtfully, he 
uttered, “ Well, I’m much obliged to you, 
Renwick; No, you needn’t be afraid that 
I'll tell Sir Richard." 

“Will you give me your receipt, sir? " 
David said, thanking him. 

“ Of course, of course. Wait a minute." 
The receipt ivas written. “ There you are. 
Put it away." But David first scanned it. 
“ One can’t be too careful," he uttered, 
lifting his eyes again as he came to the 
flowing signature, Adolphus Meale . Then 
lie took his leave with haste. He had his 
bus back to catch. For had lie not promised 
to return to Mr Harper ? 

, TO BK CONTINUED 

I 
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STOP THAT COLO 

before if beeoitaes dlattgeroias 



Neglected colds open the door to Influenza, Bronchitis, Pneumonia and other 
troublesome and dangerous ailments. Used when the first symptoms of a cold 
appear, Vapex will stop it quickly and safely. If you have let your cold-develop, 
Vapex will shorten the duration of the attack. 

Vapex is pleasant, safe, economical and dependable. It contains no harmful drugs. 
Vapex has been stopping colds for over twenty years. Just sprinkle a drop on your 
handkerchief and a drop on your pillow and breathe the healing vapour freely. 


VAPEX KILLS GERMS 



Where colds are caught 

—in cinemas, theatres 
and public balls—in 
train, tram, ’bus and 
tube, infection is spread 
by those who will not 
stay at home with their 
colds, Vapex will protect you all day and every 
day. Germs are everywhere, so take Vapex 
everywhere. Simply breathe the vapour 
from your handkerchief. 

In school, too*- 

most class-rooms are in- 
.Pi. ,LU_. fected with cold germs 
I? all winter, due to thought- 
JlJS less mothers sending cold- 
ridden children to school. 
Protect your child with 
Vapex every day. 


fBOM h . i V«P“ 


In the warm recesses of the nose and 
throat, the germs of the common cold lurk 
. and multiply with unbelievable swiftness. 
Science knows many ways of destroying 
them, but there is none so pleasant or so 
safe as Vapex, sprinkled on the handkerchief 
or the pillow and breathed freely. 
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A DROP ON YOUR HANDKERCHIEF BY 
DAY AND ON YOUR PILLOW AT NIGHT 

Vapex is so potent that it actually gains, in strength 
after exposure to the air, and a single sprinkling gives 
all day or all night relief. 

Of all Chemists 2/~ & 3/-. 

Thomas Kerfoot & Co., Ltd. 


SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES 
IN THE INFANTS HOSPITAL! 

'T'HE INFANTS HOSPITAL 
\ —tlic first Hospital of its 

kind to be founded in Europe 
—was established in 1903 for 
the treatment of the diseases 
and disorders of nutrition.. 

There are now 100 cots; accom¬ 
modation for seven Nursing 
Mothers; an Out - patient 
Department; X-Ray; Artificial 
Sunlight and Massage Depart¬ 
ments ; a Research Laboratory; 
a Lecture Theatre; and a‘Milk 
Laboratory. The work carried 
on in the wards is supplemented 
by the Convalescent Home 
at Burnham, Bucks, with 
eighteen cots. 

THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAINTENANCE. 

FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 



President: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 

Subscriptions will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the Secretary: 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for lis a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children's En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB 

Arithmetical Problem 

father divided a certain 
sum of money equally 
among his seven boys, giving 
to each exactly ten shillings 
less than the total amount. 

How much did each boy 
receive ? Anstcer next week 

A Rhymed Riddle 

What has four legs, and feathers 
too ? 

This riddle’s strange, yet it is true. 
Yes', I meant every word I said— 
The answer is “ a feather bed! ” 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
Jan. 2. Moorish rule in Spain 
brought to an end .• . . 1492 

3. Josiah Wedgwood died . 1795 

4. Charles I tried to arrest 

the five M Ps . . . . 1642 

5. Edward the Confessor died 1066 

6. Joaii of Arc born . . 1412 

7. Sir Thomas Lawrence died 1830 

8. Giotto died at Florence . 1337 

A Proverb Rewritten 

A stitch in time saves nine 

A needle and cotton deftly 
used in the earlier stages 
for repairing purposes, it is 
calculated*, will save as many 
as nine at a period remote 
from the,first-named time. 

A Court Audience 

Old South, a witty churchman 
reckoned, 

Was preaching once to Charles the 
Second, 

But much too serious tor a Court, 
Who at all preaching made a 
sport; 

He soon perceived his audience 
nod, 

Deaf to the zealous man of God. 
The doctor stopped ; began fo call, 
“ Pray wake the Earl of Lauder¬ 
dale. 

My lord—why, 'lis a monstrous 
thing; 

You snore so loud, you’ll wake the 
king.” 

Ici on Parle Fran<?ais 


In the Countryside Now 



*Th<z. £aoiu EtaaFind or 
Snowflake ic oac orrha lousty 
(jointer visitors which too often 
Ghot as a rarirq.Iris fraqutntlcf 
gcaa on i the. East Coast in 

hard coaather. 



gs 
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Look close! on 
The moos q m 

cooodland Carpet 3 

for the rfnq JjS 
Pixie Caps, a , 
pratTq lichen. . 

If crroDG oa 
co\\ or rock si 5 !® fev. 
bur new on 
tree rrcmUs 



"11x0 livc.it/ brown. 
Centipede thar 
hurries auauohaal 
disturbed from, 
its hiding place, 
under old rfmbcr^ 
i’g quite harmless 
It is a useful 
creature,for i I*" 
conGume-G rh<^ v 


Your bind table. should now b a 
thronged uirh visitors ?aa- 
flouer* seeds < — 
toil! attractthJ 
Greenfinch, 
although qou 
maq never hav< 

Geen it in ‘ 
qour 

g-ord«n^ ; ' ; v 




L’encie La nappe La taclie 

ink tablecloth spot 

Lc cliien de Jean a renversd 
Fencrei 11 y avail une grande 
tache noire sur la nappe. 

Jack's dog upset the ink. Th ere was 
a great black spot cn the tablecloth. 

A Sound Calculation 

\ small boy, while gazing in 
the window of a sweet¬ 
shop, saw the notice, “ Five 
sugar-sticks for fourpcncc.” 

He at once entered, and said 
to the shopkeeper: 

“ Five sugar-sticks for four- 
pence; four sticks for three¬ 


pence, three sticks for two¬ 
pence, two sticks for one 
penny, one stick for nothing. 
HI have one stick, please.” 

Unfortunately for the boy 
the shopkeeper could not 
follow this business-like 
reasoning. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Mars and Saturn 
are in the south-west and 
Uranus is in 
the south. In 
the morning, 
Venus is low 
in the south¬ 
east before 
sunrise. The 
picture shows 
the moon at 
half-past five on Tuesday evening, 
January 4 . »• 

A Poser 

J)addy had had a tiring time 
answering tlic questions 
of his small son. 

“ Just one more question, 
Sonny,” lie said, “ and that 
must be all for this after¬ 
noon.” 

“How far . is it between 
to and fro ? ” asked Young 
Hopeful. 

What Am I ? 

^ flf.asing smell have I. Now, if 
You put my head upon my 
tail, 

Coins of small value you will find 
Which will in USA avail. 

■ A nswer next week 

May Hughes and the Yews 

JyjAjY Hughes may use the 
yews that you may use, 
if you licw tlic yews that May 
Hughes hews. The huge U 
that May Hughes hews from 
the huge yews is a huger U 
than you liew from the huge 
yews. 


The Magic of Figures 

Jf you multiply 37 by 3, 6, 9, 
and the various multiples 
of 3 up to 27, all the figures of 
each product will be the same 
and the figures will run in'a 
series thus: 


37 37 37 37 37 

_3 ( J *3. JL5 

xri 222 333 444 555 

This is another curious 
instance of the magic of 
figures. 

The Boots 





7^ hotel Boots, my job is, 

And a cheery task is mine. 

I haven’t many hobbies, 

But at my work I shine! 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Arithmetical Problem. 28 and 1 S 
What Am I P Disc-red-it 

.Queer Poetry. To decipher the versa 
use the next letter of the alphabet in 
each case. For Z read A. 

Pay goodly heed, all you who read, 
And beware of saying “ I can’t ” ; 
’Tis a cowardly word, and apt to lead 
To idleness, folly, and want. 


Five-Minute Story 

Poor Spot 

T im was a lonely boy. 

There was no one of his 
own age in the village with 
whom he could play, so he 
made up for it by making 
friends with the shoemaker’s 
dog Spot. 

Every morning they went 
together into the woods. They 
had great games, but all the 
time Tim'felt that it was not 
the same as having a dog of 
liis own. ITc wanted a puppy 
which lie could take home, 
feed and look after himself. 

One day Tim and the dog 
wandered until they came out 
on to the road on tlic far side 
of the woods. They crossed 
the road into the fields beyond. 
Just then a rabbit ran across, 
and like a flash tlic dog ran 
after it. In less than a minute 
they were out of sight through 
the hedge. 

Tim ran as fast as he could, 
blit of course he could not 
keep up. He ran on, scramb¬ 
ling through hedges, and call¬ 
ing anxiously, “ Spot'! Spot I ’ 
but no Spot came. 

Just as Tim had almost 
given up hope there was a 
scrambling iti the hedge close 
by, and after much pushing 
and whining a sorry-looking 
Spot came out. He had torn 
his cars and he was lame. 

“I’d better take you home,” 
said Tim, and then lie looked 
round. He had run so fast 
that lie had quite forgotten to 
notice tlic way. ITc was lost l 
“ Home, Spot! ” he said, 
and as the dog seemed to 
know where he was going he 
followed. 

Presently they came out 
on to the road. 

” Good dog l ” said Tim 
joyfully, for he was beginning 
to feel very tired, and, besides, 
Spot was now limping badly. 

“ Conic on. Spot! ” said 
Tim. “ You arc far too big 
for me to carry and we must 


The CN Cross Word Puzzle 



Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the clues. Answer next week 


Reading Across. 1. A kind of 
hawk, 0. A display, 11. A big bird of 
Australia. 12. Humped beast of 
burden, 14. Stop signal, 15. Reflux 
of the tide, 16. To elude. 17. An in¬ 
significant quantity. 18, French for of. 
20. Associate of the Royal Academy.* 
22. Surrounded by. 23. Part of a coat. 
20. Fastened with a kind of cord. 29. 
What the bat does. 31, To walk with 
affected dignity. 33. A tune. 34. A 
fabric with a pile. 37, Female of the 
hart. 38. Exists. 39. A run without 
a hit. 40. Yes. 42. You and me. 
43. South America's ostrich. 44. A 
spot. 45. Fine dry particles of matter. 

Reading Down. 1. Reward. 2. To 
adorn. 3. To scour. 4. Frozen water. 
5. Pertaining to ships of war. 0. The 
foot works this. 7. A beverage. 8 . 
Same as 20 across. 9. Term applied to 
trees whose leaves fall in autumn. 10. 
The first garden. 13. To spoil. 19. 
Appropriate. 21. To perform. 24. 
The fluid which we breathe. 25. To 
catch sight of. 27. Resembling ashes. 
28. To wander. 29. Handsome. 30. 
Rugby Union.* 32. A trial. 35. 
Directed. 30. Rested. 39. Bachelor 
of Arts.* 41, Editor.* 


get home somehow.” 

But Spot wouldn’t move. 
Tim lchelt down in the road 
and looked at his paws. He 
had a long thorn in one of the 
front ones. Tim tried to move 
it but it was very fast in, and 
Spot growled when lie pulled. 
Tim was wondering what he 
should do when a car drew 
up and a man jumped out. 

“What's the trouble, son ? ” 
lie said. 

Tim had no need to explain 
for, in a second, the man was 
down beside the dog, taking 
out the thorn with tweezers. 

“ Bo you always carry 
those ? ” said Tim Shyly, 

“ Why, yes,” said the man. 
“ I know all about dogs and 
their ways. And now I think 
you had better let me take 
you both home.' * And he did. 

The next day the man came 
back with the jolliest puppy 
Tim had ever seen. 

It was a present for Tim 
for his very own. 


LATEST BEAUTY NOTE: 
YOUNG AND OLD NOW 
BLANCH THEIR TEETH. 


Women who arc tired of trying new denti¬ 
frices claiming to make their teeth white 
overnight (men, too !) will be interested in 
the discovery of what actually does whiten 
tcctli in a week's time. 

Within a few days from the time you 
begin this simple treatment your teeth will 
be distinctly whiter. You won’t have to 
imagine the improvement. Your mirror 
will show it plainly, and your friends will 
notice it. Magnesium Hydroxide causes a 
certain chemistry in the mouth,' and the 
dullest teeth brighten and whiten under it. 

Getting the right brand ot Magnesium 
Hydroxide is no trouble. It is ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia,’ and this can be obtained in a 
new type of toothpaste—Phillips’ Dental 
Magnesia. Use this as your regular denti¬ 
frice, and your teeth will be very perceptibly 
whiter. 

That, however, is not the main reason 
dentists are urging the use of this dentifrice. 
Phillips’ Dental Magnesia, containing 75 % 

* Milk of Magnesia,' is the most effective 
neutralizer of destructive mouth acids yet 
discovered. Tartar does not even form in 
the mouth that is kept alkaline by constant 
use of Phillips' Dental Magnesia. It keeps 
the gums hard, and the gumline safe from 
decay. And the teeth have an amazing, 
almost artificial whiteness. 

All chemists have this remarkable denti¬ 
frice. 'Ask for Phillips’ Dental Magnesia, 
The words * Milk of Magnesia ’ referred to 
by the writer of this article constitute the 
trade mark distinguishing Phillips' pre¬ 
paration of Magnesia as originally prepared 
by The Charles II. Phillips Chemical Co. 
To obtain the dentifrice recommended ask 
for Phillips' Dental Magnesia. Price Cd., 
lOJcl,, 1/6 the tube of all chemists and stores. 


The Paper for 
the Boy of Today! 

Thrilling fiction, splendid 
action photographs and 
drawings, and fascinating 
chats about Flying, Motors 
and Motor Racing, Rail¬ 
ways, Hobbies, and all 
those things youth is most 
interested in. 

MODERN 



Every Saturday. At all Newsagents 2 d 

THE ABYSSINIA AND QUEEN ASTRID 
S'J PACKET FREE. 

With tho African war over, stamps from Abyssinia will 
become scarce. Thcro is a large pictorial stamp from 
1 hat country in this packet of 35 different; a portrait, 
stamp issued to perpetuate tho memory of Belgiurn's 
lovely Queen whoso tragic death shocked the world; a 
stamp depicting King Leopold and also King Albert; a. 
historical stamp depicting our War Memorial in White¬ 
hall, and one from Manchukuo; Chili, Guatemala, and 
Hoy King of Jugo-SJavia; and set of llohetnia. Finally, 
there is a Queen Victoria stamp issuod 95 years ago. 

.lust send 2d. postage, requesting approvals. 
Lisburn &, Townsend, Ltd. (C.N.), Liverpool. 

16,000 “ TREATS ” 

will be given to poor East End Children. 
Remember the Little Ones. 2 /- pays for 
one, £5 for 50 . Last “Treat” Jan, 15 th. 
How many may we entertain as your guests P 
R.S.V.P. to The Rev. P^rcy Ineson t Supt,, 
EAST END MISSION 
Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial Rd., Stepney, E.l 

A FOUNTAIN PEN for 2? 

Tho Gillott Nib with the new “ Inquc- 
duet Reservoir “ attachment {l’rov. 
Rat.) gives fountain-pen action with 
advantages of Gillott Stainless Steel nib. 
“ Inqucduct " opens for easy cleaning. 
Supplied with threo patterns of*nib. 



^ mUC, 10 , 0 Sl 


- r«£ m* 1 

stationers stock, or box containing 
3 pens can bo obtained direct 
from Joseph Gillott & Sons, Ltd., 
post freo on receipt of 7id, in 
stamps. 



JOSEPH GIlLQTf 6SONS lTO.,VlCTOfllAWKS.,BIRMINGHAM,* 


Tho Children’s Newspaper is printed in England and published every Thursday by tho Proprietors, The Amalgamated Brass, Ltd., Tho Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4, Advertisement Offices : Tallis 
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